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Crude Rubber Price Drops to 514. Cents 
On the Rubber Exchange of New York 
N's record low prices were established for crude 


rubber on July 30 in the New York market, at Lon- 
don and in the Far East. The August delivery 
on the Rubber Exchange of New York Old “A” contract 
hanged hands during the morning of that day at 5.50 
ents per pound, the lowest quotation ever recorded for 
the commodity. The lowest selling price for the No. 1 
Standard contract was 5.67 cents for September delivery. 
The primary market for crude rubber, Singapore, 
touched 2% pence, while London sold down to 2 5/8 pence, 
both new all-time low prices for those markets. Quo- 
tations for the commodity on the New York outside mar- 
ket were at 554 cents bid, 534 cents asked, at the close of 
uly and during the first few trading days in August. 
Failure of restriction proposals, continuance of pro- 
uction at a rate higher than consumption, steadily mount- 
ig stocks of the commodity, weakness in the stock market 
nd general business conditions were considered the causes 
1 the new decline. Important dealer-importer interests 
New York were reported to be identified with the sell- 
ig side of the market, while the buying demand from 
anufacturers was conspicuous by its smallness. 


Goodyear Nets $4,221,770 in First Half; 
Report Shows Deficit After Dividends 


, \HE Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company has reported 
for the six months ended June 30, 1931, a net profit 
of $4,221,770 after depreciation, interest, taxes and 

fter marking down raw materials to current prices. This 

s equivalent after dividend requirements on $7 preferred 

tock to $1.06 a share on 1,435,137 no-par shares of com- 

ion stock and compares with earnings of $5,592,309, or 
$2.02 a share on 1,417,360 common shares, in the first 
alf of 1930. 

Net sales for the period underwent a sharp decline, 
totaling only $83,228,661 as compared to $110,804,582 in 
the first half of last year and $136,747,841 in the first 
six months of 192% Operating profit was $5,896,397 be- 
fore interest and other charges as against $7,337,988 a 
Car ago. 


The report shows a deficit of $637,240 after payment 


of dividends on the common and preferred stocks. This 
is slightly less than the deficit of $645,717 reported for 
the first half of 1930 after payment of higher dividends 
on the common shares. 

For the first six months, the company charged $6,479,- 
952 for depreciation of plant, buildings, machinery, etc., 
and in addition $1,761,261 to reduce raw materials to cur- 
rent market levels. Additional reserves were set up to 
provide for depreciation of foreign currency values of the 
company’s investments abroad. 

The capital surplus was adjusted by a charge of $5,- 
000,000 to write off the capital item and provide an addi- 
tional reserve for probable. diminution in values of plant 
equipment and rubber and cotton plantation properties in 
excess of regular depreciation and reserve. 

Whereas inventories of raw materials were valued at 
the lower of cost or market as of June 30, inventories of 





Scanning the Headlines 


Crude rubber, once worth $3 a pound, is bought 
and sold on the Rubber Exchange for 51% cents 
‘ GoopyYear nearly covers dividends in first 
half . . . . Fisk, earning money, considers reor- 
ganization . . Exports a third off in first six 
months . . . . GoopricH is figured by market ob- 
servers to have turned the corner . . Dutch 
rubber committee splits four-to-four on restriction 
. .. « Profits are recorded by Baldwin, Mohawk, 
Gates .... U.S.S. Akron, made by Goodyear, 
dedicated by Mrs. Hoover ... . United Kingdom 
trade shows little depression and Goodrich plans 
to make footwear there .... Rubber testing sym- 
posium planned for Cleveland next spring ... . 
M’Itroy Bettinc to make rubber belts after 
thirty years . SEIBERLING forms Acceptance 
Corporation .... Du Pont profits are lower... . 
Cotton follows rubber in downward trend... . 
Company securities show little change, but invest- 
ment trusts dispose of some holdings in the 
industry. 
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finished voods were carried at the cost of rubber and 


cotton contents 


The consolidated imcom«e 


account for the six months 


ended June 
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Fisk Bondholders Aid Reorganization; 
Small Profit Made in First Half Year 


EPRESENTATIVES of holders of 
Rubber Company, 


funded debt 
ie Fisk who had 


disposed to seek liquidation, now 


obligations of 
previously been 
have shown a willingness to concur in a reorganization 
although no definite plan has been agreed upon, it Was 
announced on uly 30 b the Stan kholders’ protective com 
miittes 
In a notice to stockholders the committee stated that 
it is imperative that the backing be obtained of a larg: 
marority of ill classes oft stock in order to strengthen 
its position in negotiation The New York Trust Com- 
pany has been designated as depository for all classes of 
preferred stock and the Commercial National Bank and 
York for the common stock 


Trust Company of New 
Trust Com 


The Springfield-Chapin National Bank and 


pany, ol Spl nee Id \Mias 1S sub cle pository for all classe S 
ot stock 

Che letter stated that figures reported by the receivers 
how that from Janu + to June 30, 1930, operations, 
after depreciatior nd write-down of inventories, had 
shown a small profit At the beginning of the receiver- 
ship, the report added ish and United States certificates 
of indebtedness stood at $2,500,000, while on Tune 30 this 
item had risen to $4,522,000 

Che stockholdet *" committee 1s composed of \ndrew 
| Miller. chairman: Joseph S. Maxwell, Herbert P. Pow 
ell and Wallace V. Camy 

Members of the committee representing the first mort 


cage twenty-year 8 per cent sinking fund bonds are Orrin 


(y W ood. resident Boston Kestabrook & Co., 


partner ot 


chairman: Carl P. Dennett, Thomas B. Gannett, Gifford 
K. Simonds and John C. Traphagen 

Theodore G. Smith. vice-president of Central Hanover 
Bank and Trust Company, is chairman of the committee 
formed to represent the five-year 5% per cent sinking fund 
notes. which mature January | Other members of this 


Baldwin. William FE. Gilbert, 
MeClelland 


formed ot hold 


are ero\ \\ 


lanisch and James Ff 


comnnttec 
Harold P 

\ protective committe has also been 
ers of Fisk Tire Fabric Company first mortgage ten-year 
fund gold bonds, consisting of Wil 


O' per cent g 
lard RB. Luther. Robert Amory and S. St. John Morgan 
Funds for the payment of interest, sinking fund and other 
charges on these bonds are derived principallv from a lease 
of the mortgaged property to the Fisk Rubber Company 

Roland W. Boy Boston attorney, and Charles A 
Danna. of Bernardsville, N. J.. were named as equity 


30, 1931, compares with the like periods of the 
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receivers for the Fisk Rubber Company on January 3 o 
the petitions of the Central Hanover Bank & Trust Con 
pany and the Chase National Bank, both of New Yor! 
City. The receivership followed ineffectual attempts o1 
the part of heads of the Fisk Rubber Company to effe 
reorganization and to arange for the meeting of not 
amounting to $8,199,500, which became due January 1. 

H: Tf. ! 
December that it would be impracticable to pay the prit 
cipal and interest on the maturing 5% per cent gold note 
and at the same time estimated that the company woul 
have a net loss for 1930, after all charges, of about $6.700 
000. The company lost $7,496,457 in 1929 and $8,791,25 
in 1928 


Dunn, president of the company, announced i: 


Value of Exports of Rubber Products 
Dropped One-Third During First Half 


XPORTS of rubber products from the United State 

during the first six months of 1931 totaled $22. 

972,189, according to preliminary figures, or prac 
tically one-third below the total for the first half of 193! 
of $33,656,406. This year’s figure is not much more that 
half of the record total of $42,644,427 established in th 
first six months of 1929. 

Automotive rubber goods held up better than the ave: 
age this year, although falling off 29.1 per cent from ship 
ments of $19,103,779 in the 1930 period to $13,551,800 
in the first half of 1931. 
a continued increase was that of truck and bus casings 
which rose from shipments of 229,169 units in the first 
six months of 1930 to 240,623 units in the like period of 


The only classification to show 


this year Che value of these shipments, however, showed 
decline owing to the lower unit prices. 

Passenger car casings exported between January and 
June this vear totaled 887,480 units with a value of $6, 
684,594. Sweden was our principal customer, followed i 
order by Denmark, which took the largest number of units, 
Belgium, Philippine Islands, British India, Mexico, Japan 
In prey 
but branch fac 


Brazil, Spain, Java and Madura, and Argentina. 
ious years Argentina was the first market, 
tories now supply a large part of its needs. British Ind 
took the largest number of truck and bus casings, althoug! 
the value of those exported to Japan was 
yf inner tubes also went to British India 


larger. Th 


createst number 
but the value of tube shipments to Denmark 


higher 


was slightly 


Footwear shipments, including heels and soles, totaled 
$2,077,675 as against $4,177,993 in the first half of 1930 
Mechanical rubber goods exports amounted to $2,216,397 
as compared to $3,633,582 in the same period last year. 

Shipments of reclaimed rubber totaled 9,199,560 pounds, 
valued at $441,930, comparing with 1930 exports of 12,- 
378,578 pounds, worth $753,660. Scrap rubber exports 
amounted to 24,279,059 pounds, worth $602,194, as against 
last year’s first half shipments of 28,510,488 pounds, with 
a value of $1,112,681. 


Automotive Parts and Accessory Trade 
Shows Usual Summer Season Slackening 


PERATIONS of parts and accessory manufacturers 

were reduced in June in line with the usual summer 

slackening in demand, accordine to members’ re 

ports to the Motor and Equipment Association, of which 
several rubber manufacturers are members 

Suppliers of parts, accessories and service equipment 

to the replacement trade fared better than manufacturers 
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ducing for original equipment on new vehicles but the 
ial seasonal decline was apparent in the business of all 
ups, although the accessories group managed to hold 
with its business for May. 

The grand index for all groups of manufacturers re- 
ting to the M. E. A. stood at 94 per cent of the January 
25 base figure of 100 as compared with 124 for both 
vy and April and 116 for June, 1930. 


Baldwin Rubber Company Net Profits 
Total $70,000 for First Six Months 
ET profit of the Baldwin Rubber Company, Pontiac, 
N Mich., during the six months ended June 30, 1931, 
* is estimated at $70,000 after all charges and taxes, 
equal after class A preferred dividends to 32 cents a share 
100,690 shares of class B stock. No comparison with 
vious years is available, as the company has not issued 
i-annual statements in the past. 
During the full year of 1930, however, the company 


75 cents a share on the 


ported net profit of $150,855, on 
totaled $152,216, equal 


B stock. In 1929, earnings 
77 cents a share on the class B 
Capitalization of the Baldwin company consists of 50,- 

000 shares of class A convertible stock, paying $1.50 an- 

lly. of which 49,980 shares were outstanding at the close 

1930, and 200,000 shares of class B stock, of which 

The company has 99,- 


( ss 


shares. 


Ol 


100.690 shares are outstanding. 


060 shares of class B stock reserved for conversion of 
e class A 
Rubber automobile flooring, automobile running board 
its and mechanical rubber goods are manufactured at 


company’s factories at Pontiac. 


Goodrich Loss for First Six Months 
Is Estimated at Less Than $400,000 


PERATIONS of the B. F. 
contained 
cording to trade authorities, and unit sales of tires to 
ilers and distributors are understood to have run well 
The company’s loss for the first 


Goodrich Company dur- 
ing recent months have indications ot a 


conservative improvement in the company’s affairs, 


idvance of last year. 


six months is estimated by the Wall Street Journal at not 


ore than 25 to 30 per cent of the net loss of $1,292,906 

the first half of last vear after all charges, including 
terest and full allowance for writing down inventories 
raw materials on hand and on commitment. 


The business of the company’s mechanical goods di- 


vision has been favorable and on a profitable basis. While 


tail prices for the company’s products during the cur- 
vear have been at the lowest level for years, the ex- 
nsive reductions effected in operating expenses have 
ely offset, as compared with last year, the smaller gross 
me per unit sold. The full force of these economies 
not felt until the second quarter of the year, but con- 
ited largely to an improved showing during that period. 
is also understood that the company’s report for the 
six months of 1931 will disclose an operating profit 
re inventory adjustments for the period, as opposed to 
operating loss of $785,180 in the first six months of 
vear. The official report will be made public within 
w days. 
With interest charges on the company’s $61,000,000 of 
led debt earned by all but the margin of inventory 
ustments during the first half of the year, which in- 
les the consistently poor operating conditions presented 
the first quarter, the outlook for the full year promises 


(Other news of the industry will be found on Pages 417-423) 


considerable improvement, if a normal trend of business 
is maintained. Under normal conditions, the company’s 
peak earnings usually develop during the last six months 
of the year. While the trend of sales over the balance 
of the current year cannot be accurately forecast at this 
time, slackening tendencies, such as were apparent a year 
ago, have as yet failed to appear. 

Another favorable factor affecting the outlook for the 
second half is the pick-up in replacement buying of the 
company’s tires, which, while still low in comparison with 
the years preceding 1930, indicates that some of the de- 
ferred purchases which have accumulated during the de- 
pression are now entering the market. Similarly, while 
the outlook in the crude rubber market is still uncertain 
the price fluctuations of this commodity during the cur- 
rent year have been small as compared with 1930. The 
general belief is that no extensive depreciation in the 
value of this commodity is likely from the current levels, 
thereby lessening the possibility of any further heavy in 
ventory adjustments such as contributed largely to the 
poor results from last year’s business. . 

With the company on probably the lowest cost operat- 
ing basis in its history, and with the other favorable fac- 
tors exerting a beneficial influence, it is highly possible 
that Goodrich will close 1931 with a small profit unless 
business conditions in general take a sharp turn for the 
worse. In 1930, the company reported a net loss of $8,- 
374,148 after all charges, including inventory write-downs. 

The company has maintained a strong financial posi- 
tion and it is believed that the balance sheet as of June 
30 will compare favorably with that of December 31, last, 
when current assets, including $13,820,677 in cash, totaled 
$83,369,215 and current liabilities were $10,244,452, a 
ratio of better than eight to one. 


4 ns 


Gates Rubber Company Report Shows 
Profit of $251,455 for Last Year 


HE financial report of the Gates Rubber Company, 

Denver, Col., for its last fiscal year, just issued, 

shows for the twelve months ended November 30, 
1930, net income after charges of $251,455, equal, after 
preferred dividends, to $3.28 a common share. This com- 
pares with earnings in the thirteen months ended Novem- 
ber 30, 1929, of $500,544, or $6.68 a share. 

Although the securities of the Gates Rubber Company 
are not actively traded in on any exchange, the company 
in the 16 years of its existence has never had a year with- 
out a net profit. Its factories at Denver occupy 22 build- 
ings and manufacture 307 products, including tires, tubes, 
accessories, transmission power belting, hose, hard rubber 
goods and other items. These products are marketed in 
every state of the United States and in 90 foreign 
countries. 


Mohawk Rubber Company Shows Profit 
Of $72,197 During First Six Months 
HE Mohawk Rubber Company reports for the six 
I months ended June 30, 1931, profit amounting to 
$72,197 before interest and depreciation charges. 
This compares with a loss of $157,782 on a comparable 
basis for the same period last year. The net improvement, 
therefore, amounts to $229,929, comments Charles Borland, 
president of the company. All rubber and fabric commit- 

ments are at present low prices, he states. 

Mohawk Rubber in the full year of 1930 had a net loss 
of $668,698 after interest, depreciation and after writing 
off $248,155 inventory adjustment. It had net profits of 
$216,327 in 1929 and $687,910 in 1928. 
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“Gelatin-Latex’ Processed Gas Bags on U.S.S. Akron 


’ HEN the U.S.S. Akron, world’s largest airship, 
cruises skyward this fall on test flights, the rubber 
industry in general may well be proud of the part 

rubber has played in the construction of this air giant. 

Gas cells in previous rigid ships were lined with gold- 
beaters skin, but the immensity of the present ship prompted 
investigation and use of a new type of fabric. Goldbeaters 
skin is composed of small portions of the intestines of cat- 
tle, and was long ago discovered by Amsterdam goldsmiths 
to be the most durable and tough substance through which 
gold could be pounded out. To make the gas cells for the 

Los Angeles, 750,000 of the skins were necessary, while 

approximately 1,500,000 cattle would be required to make 

gas cells for the Akron. 

About half of the cells for the new Navy airship are 
of rubber fabric coated with paraffin. In manufacturing 
cells of this type, cotton fabric weighing but two ounces 





View of One of the Gas Cells, Comparing It With an 
80,000 Cu. Ft. Free Balloon 


per square yard is used as the base. Multiple coats of 
rubber compound, a hairsbreadth in thickness, are spread 
on the base, after which the coated fabric is cured, and then 


coated with a liquid solution of paraffin and benzine. The 


f 


paraffin solution does two important things: it lubrica 
the surface of the fabric offering a minimum resistance in 
handling, and closes the “pores” of the rubber spread 

creasing resistance to diffusion of gas. In actual tests, ce|ls 
of this type have demonstrated they are efficient and lvss 
expensive than cells with goldbeater skins, although « 
fusing gas slightly more than cells of the latter type. 

As a sort of a compromise between rubber-para 
and goldbeaters skin, Goodyear engineers have develo; 
a new “gelatin-latex” process for the manufacture of gas 
cells. Test cells of this material have shown a performance 
comparing favorably with goldbeaters skin in gas ret 
tion, meanwhile keeping their durability and flexibility 
over long periods of time. The remainder of the gas ce'ls 
in the U/.S.S. Akron are made of this new fabric. 

The 6,500,000 cubic feet of non-inflammable, non- 
explosive helium gas, which will provide the lift necessary 
to keep the Akron aloft, will be contained in 12 separat 
cells located throughout the length of the ship. To con- 
struct these cells, which were made by the Goodyear b 
loon room, 60,000 square yards, or more than 12 acres, 
fabric were used. 

The largest of these cells will contain 900,000 cubic 
feet of gas while the smallest cell in the Akron will ha 
a capacity of nearly 100,000 cubic feet. 

The cells were built to definite dimensions as each has 
a particular space, with a particular shape, to fill. In the 
top of each cell are located from two to four gas valves, 
certain of which may be operated manually from the con- 
trol room, and all of which will operate automatically 
should pressure of the helium become too great throu 
temperature or altitude changes. 

Each of the valves is 32 inches in diameter and will dis- 
charge approximately 500 cubic feet of helium per second 
To afford easy escape of the gas from the ship’s struc- 
ture, an opening is provided in the top of the hull above 
each set of valves. The opening is shielded by a hood 
which affords protection from the weather. 

Running along the top center of the Akron is a gang- 
way, or “catwalk,” and all of the valves are located adja- 
cent to this gangway where they may be easily inspected 
at any time. 


a 


_ 


. 





$50.00 Fines for 


CApRiTish motorists have just received a warning that 
if their tires are thin they should renew them at once, 
and save a fine which may amount to $50 (£10) for 
a first offence. Among the many regulations under the 
new Road Traffic Act is one which enables a policeman to 
summon a motorist for driving a car with defective tires. 
This regulation says that “all the tires of a motor ve- 
hicle or trailer must at all times, when the vehicle or trailer 
is used on the road, be maintained in such a condition as 
to be free from any defect, which might in any way cause 
damage to the surface of the road or danger to persons on 
or in the vehicle or to other persons using the road.” 
Recent cases of car owners being fined under the new 
regulation show. that the motoring public is not generally 
aware of its existence. This regulation was aimed pri- 
marily at the heavy solid tire, which broke in places and 
damaged the road surface. There seems little doubt, how- 
ever, that it was also made with a view to the prevention 


Using Worn Tires 


of accidents caused by skidding on a wet surface because 
of worn tires. 





Lithopone 


widening range of uses for lithopone serves to em- 

phasize the industrial and economic value of this 

pigment, according to Doctor H. H. Morris of the 
Krebs Pigment & Color Corporation. 

Extending the uses of lithopone has been largely due to 
improvements made by American manufacturers in the 
properties of the pigment, and in the control of the manu- 
facturing process from both the mechanical and the chem- 
ical angles. 

Lithopone is extensively used as a filler in the making 
of rubber goods, including gum sheeting and rubber stocks 
from which are made bathing caps, bathing shoes, hospita! 
sheeting and molded rubber articles. 
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Shaping the Fluman Cform 


with RUBBERIZED TEXTILES 


Lines and Dimensions of the Body Now Being Regulated by Elastic 
Fabrics Giving Pressure, Heat and Friction — Rubberized Textures 
Have Proved Their Worth in Modern Reducing Devices 


By Grorce RICE 


° HE textile mills of the country report a constantly 
increasing demand for rubberized fabrics specially 
prepared for use in the manufacture of garments, 

s and other devices designed to assist in improving the 
and dimensions of the human form. The success of 
these inventions for reducing high places and leveling low 
places about the bodies of both the old and young is one 
he remarkable innovations of the times and one in which 
bber plays no small part. 
[he first waistline reducers were intended chiefly to aid 
the removal of surplus poundage of fat men, without the 
fiecessity of dieting, exercising or changing the habits of 
life. Girths were supposed to be shortened an inch or so 
onth over a period of months, without the use of drugs, 
by the simple wearing of an elastic web about the bulging 
part. Sometimes the actual reduction transpired as adver- 
tised; and sometimes abnormal conditions prevailed and the 
contemplated loss of weight failed to occur and the dis- 
appointed party occasionally wanted his money back. It is 
not easy to either reduce or please a fat man as a rule, 
although we have information from experts in getting rid 
of the surplus tissue of men, that the elastic garment or 
belt is a success in most instances. The favorable results 
btained with rubber in the modern types of reducing and 
shaping corsets for women and girls has also induced some 
manufacturers to make a line of somewhat similar devices 
for men of excessive avoirdupois. 


The Process of Reducing 


[he vapor bath will reduce the weight of any person, 
because of the loss of water-weight by the excessive per- 
spiration. But the first water drank after the bath restores 
the weight. The rubberized textures and any textures of 
a pliable character that can be worn fairly close to the skin, 
so as to produce pressure, and retain body heat and mois- 
ture, produces a massaging action with the motions of the 
body that must be effective on excess avoirdupois. The 
unwanted fat is not compressed in a smaller area, nor is it 
absorbed by the fabric, for the fabric does not become 
greasy. ’ 

y a flabby, spongy substance by systematical pressure, 
friction and massaging of the flexible fabric on the body, 
without effort on the part of the individual. 


Che efficiency of the rubberized fabric which is intended 
for use in reducing and shaping garments, corsets, corse- 


lettes, belts and body vests depends as much upon the ex- 


ling and contracting properties of the foundation fabric 


as pon the elasticity of the rubber compound. The threads 


woven fabric are straight in all directions, as shown in 
irte 1. Ther 3 practically no springiness to the struc- 


It is a process of wearing, hardening and rubbing | 


ture. If the threads were stretched by force, they would 
not recoil. The common woven fabric makes a first class 
body structure for rain capes and the usual line of rubber- 
ized apparel, but it is not suitable for reducing garments, 
which must have action by repeated movements as the 
wearer walks, or rides or does anything to create even the 
slightest motions. The mere breathing motions of a sleep- 
ing person are enough to get action from a competently 
designed rubberized reducing appliance. Consequently a 
looped instead of a woven base texture is used for the 
purpose. 
Looped Fabrics vs. Straight Woven 


A looped fabric, made on the needles of a knitting ma- 
chine, not only has good stretching qualities, but it recoils 
readily when the tension ceases. The nature of the looped 
structure gives the necessary resiliency to the rubberized 
fabric. A looped texture is shown at the left in Figure 2 
as it appears in its normal state. If this fabric is stretched 
ten or twenty per cent its original length, as shown at the 
right in the same drawing, the loops will simply be ex- 
tended. They are elastic because of their looped form, and 
will at once return to their original condition when the 
tension ceases, a feature which is favorable in the kind of 
rubberized fabric in question and which is making these 
fabrics such a success. 

The knitted textures form the envelope which encases 














: Fig. 1—The Usual Rub- 
berized Fabric Has But 
Little Stretch and Re- 
coil Because the 
Threads Are Straight in 
—— All Directions 


Fig. 2—The Looped 
Fabric at the Left 
is Not Stretched. 
At the Right is the 
Same Fabric in a 
Stretched State 
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the laver of rubber which is placed between them as shown 
in Figure 3. The knitted textures are manufactured of tow 
varns. ordinarv cotton, mercerized cotton, silk or one of 
the artificial sill like rayon or celanese [he tow yarns 


are from the flax plant and when the material is given a 


and finishing polish, the resulting yarns present a 


SIZINg | 

soft, silky aspect which is favorable in a fabric worn next 
the skin. Many of the fabrics intending for reducing pur- 
poses are made of cotton, usually fine Egyptian qualities tor 
the warp and fine American staple for the filling. The 


mercerized cotton is the kind which has been subjected to a 







- Kniffed Sitk, 

rayon or 
worton 

top 






Knitted stk. 
radgor Or Corse 

“ bod Orn. es 

Fig. 3—The rubber layer is cemented between two thick- 

nesses of knitted cotton, silk or rayon fabrics, the looped 
structure of which is as elastic as the rubber 


caustic soda process which tends to make the fibers swell 
and round out so as to make the texture smooth and glossy. 
Che real silk fabrics are preferred by many persons because 


| 


of their cushion-like feel next to the skin and because of 


their handsomer appearanc« 
is the reason for 
wearers of reducing those of the 
with the result that the rayon and the 


Che higher cost of the pure silk fabri 


an) . I 


many garments to select 


artificial silk variety, 


celanese types are about as numerous in the market as those 


in which the product of the mulberry silk worm forms the 


base structure The fabrics with the layer of rubber be- 


tween are combined with a special adhesive which assures 


permanent bondage regardless of moisture or other loosen- 


ing conditions likely to prevail in a fat-lessening process 


As the garments are worn without discomfort and as they 


invariably accomplish the results desired, it 


that the various types of rubberized reducing ap- 


almost is ap 
parent 
pliances will in increasing demand from that portion 
ot the 


appt arance 


lave 


population which is particular of their physical 


Hunting “Big Game” Balloons 


TOY balloon “big 
the 
Force Display, 


game hunting” event was one of 
items at the annual Royal Air 
which has just been held at Hendon, 
f a crowd of 250,000 people 


most popular 


the presence of 
larger than any hitherto used at 


were 1 


England, in 
The balloons were much 


such a display and tact, larger even than the ani- 
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mals they were designed to represent. 
a composition of rubber and fabric. 


They were made of 


According to the display program, ‘‘a number of fier 
animals; inhabiting a local zoo, have unfortunately broke: 
loose and taken to the air. As it is feared that these may 
be a danger to the public, an airplane is dispatched to shoot 
them down. The pilot flies close to the dangerous anima’s 
while his passenger, a noted big game shot, attacks the: 
with a 12-bore shotgun from the back seat of the aircraft 


The balloons were built so that they did not deflate in 
mediately on being hit, but turned over and fell in curious 
positions as they gradually lost height. The comic effect 
was greatly appreciated by the crowd. The accompanyi 
illustration shows some of the “animal” balloons inflated 


) atic ire at ‘ ‘nae 
Pneumatic-Tired Railway Coach 
type fitted wit 
pneumatic tires and capable of a normal speed of 
60 miles per hour, was recently tested successfull) 
in France on the French State I 


new motor-driven railway coach, 































Railway between Chartres 
and St. Arnoult. 


The coach, which is propelled by a 20 h. p. engine a1 
seats 24, attains a speed of 50 m. p. h. in 650 yards ar 
can be brought to a standstill within 110 yards. The den 
onstrators claim that by the use of these rubber-tired cars 
i 





Close-up View of the Pneumatic-Tired Wheel of the New 
French Railway Coach 


it will be possible to dispense with signalmen, level-cros 
ing keepers and guards. Each car is manned with 
only, and, in the event of an unexpected afflux of pas 
be dispatched at 100-yard inte: 
The pneumatic tires a1 
ce ensures th 


a drive! 
engers, similar cars can 
vals without danger or collision. 
mounted on flanged wheels and a special de 
they do not flatten when punctured. 


Japanese Tire Exports 
APANESE official trade returns show but one classifica 
tion for tires, “Gum Tires,” the unit of quantity being 
100 kin, which is equivalent to 132 pounds avoirdupois 
By comparison with other official trade returns, the Rubbe: 
Division of the Department of Commerce has found tha 
three automobile casings are exported for every 100 kin 





Using this basis of conversion Japanese tire exports during 
the first five months of 1931 amounted to 46,965, compare 
with 57,891 in the same period of 1930. Japan’s best mar 
ket was China, which took 8,019, followed by the Dutcl 
East Indies, with 6,494. British Malaya was third. 
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Substitutes for Crude Rubber’ 





A Review of the Various Processes in Synthesizing Rubber—Research 
Has Failed to Produce a Product Having All the Qualities of Rubber 


By Dr. Henry P. 


YNTHETIC rubber in the same sense as synthetic 
indigo has never been prepared, and the synthetic 
rubber products known are but poor substitutes for 
The difficulty in synthesizing rubber lies in the 
fact that its quality depends on its physical properties, 
hich are very sensitive to heat, light, and other agencies. 
‘onsequently, the preparation of synthetic rubber is a very 
low process; sometimes the “rubber” takes weeks to de- 
posit in the sealed vessel in which it is made. Another 
ifficulty lies in the peculiar composition of rubber; it 1s 
erived from what are known to chemists as unsaturated 
hydrocarbons. These hydrocarbons are themselves unstable, 
ind are not found in nature; they must be prepared from 
ther materials, such as starch, and the yields are small. 
[his makes the preparation of synthetic rubber by known 
methods entirely unremunerative at the present day. It 
was calculated at one time that the cost of synthetic rubber 
worked out at about $2.40 to $3.60 a pound, and at that 
time natural rubber cost about 60 cents a pound. Hence, 
with rubber at its present low price, to produce synthetic 
rubber, even as good as the natural material, would be an 
altogether impossible proposition today. 


ibber. 


Tilden’s Material 

It was in 1879 that G. Bouchardet showed the relation- 
ship between the group of chemical substances known as 
terpenes, of which common turpentine is an example, and 
the liquid isoprene, which can be obtained in small quantity 
by the destructive distillation of rubber. This relationship 
is of theoretical interest, but of little practical importance 
: g as rubber remained the only source of isoprene. 
But in 1884 the late Sir William Tilden showed that iso- 
prene could be obtained by the decomposition of turpentine. 
He obtained a rubber-like material by treating the distillate 
mtaining isoprene with hydrochloric acid, this acid, no 
loubt, engendering a polymerization of the chemically un- 
saturated compounds contained in the distillate. For some 
time there was little further advance, but between 1909 and 
1914 a group of British chemists, including W. H. Perkin, 
R. H. Strange, Sir William Ramsay, C. Weismann, and F. 
Mathews, attacked the problem on commercial lines. 
One result of their work was the patenting of the use of 
“lium as a polymerizing agent for converting isoprene and 
butadiene,” an analogous substance, into synthetic rubbers. 
1912 a commercial process based on this discovery was 
developed for the production of butyl alcohol and acetone, 
ith synthetic rubber as a by-product. In practice this 
rocess proved a failure, possibly owing to the fall in price 

| rubber and to the War. 
In Germany the synthesis of rubber has received even 
reater attention. According to Gottlob, the production of 


1On 


*Reprinted from the Trade and Engineering Supplement of The Times, 
London 


Srevens, F.I.R.I. 


the material on a commercial scale was commenced by F. 
Hofmann in 1910, but it failed through the fall in price 
of rubber. Synthetic rubber was, however, produced in 
Germany on a substantial scale during the War, and served 
to eke out the inadequate supplies of the natural product. 
It was produced in two forms; as a white translucent sub- 
stance resembling glass in appearance, and as a dark brown 
irregular sheet resembling a plantation rubber “crepe” of 
low grade. Neither product had the “feel” or “elasticity” 
of the natural substance. When handled they felt “dead” 
and of leathery quality, and they both differed from natural 
rubber in physical prpoerties, for instance, solubility in 
commercial solvents, such as the naphthas used in the rubber 
industry. 

[soprene and butadiene have been referred to as sources 
of synthetic rubber. The former is also a product of the 
distillation of rubber, and to prepare a synthetic rubber of 
the same formula as the natural substance it is necessary to 
start with isoprene. Butadiene is closely related to isoprene 
and yields a synthetic product in the same way as isoprene, 
but this has in consequence a different formula. Isoprene 
is really “methylbutadiene,” and there is a third substance, 
“dimethylbutadiene,” which also yields a synthetic rubber, 
commonly known as “methyl rubber.””. This was the prod- 
uct produced in Germany in large quantities during the 
War, not because it was a better or more rubber-like sub- 
stance than that obtained from isoprene but 
dimethylbutadiene was more easily and cheaply made than 
isoprene. 


because 


A Suitable Application 


In the course of manufacture rubber is put through a 
process termed vulcanization, in which the properties are 
modified and greatly improved. Synthetic rubbers were 
found capable of vulcanization, but the vulcanized prod- 
ucts were of poor quality, being comparatively brittle, hard 
and inelastic. It was found that synthetic rubber served 
best for the manufacture of hard rubber of ebonite—so 
much used today for facia boards, for wireless apparatus, 
for accumulator cases, and for other purposes. It is well 
known, however, that for ebonite manufacture lower grade 
rubber can be used with good results; in fact, the bulk of 
ebonite today is made from waste vulcanized rubber, which 
is collected and sorted for the purpose. 

It must not be inferred that synthetic rubber will never 
attain importance or that improved products may not be 
produced. It is even conceivable that a super rubber might 
be produced synthetically, a substance with all the advan- 
tages and none of the disadvantages of the natural product, 
but there are no indications of this at present. A parallel 
instance that may be cited is the production of synthetic 
resins of the heat-hardening type, which have properties 
not possessed by common rosin and the other natural resins. 

The research problems involved in the synthesis of rub- 
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ber have undoubtedly been attacked more systematically and 
thoroughly by the chemists of F. Bayer and Co. (now the 
I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G.) than by workers in other coun- 
tries, and this concern continues to be very active in taking 
out patents connected with the polymerization of organic 
liquids and dispersions to give synthetic compounds. 

Much interest was taken a year or two ago in the an- 
nouncement of the production at low cost of a raw ma- 
terial for synthetic rubber manufacture by the hydrogena- 
tion of petroleum products—the “Berginization” process, 
so-called after the name of the inventor. It cannot be de- 
nied that the process enables materials to be produced which 
might yield the “intermediates” for synthetic rubber manu 
facture, but this still leaves numerous gaps to be filled be 
fore a practical process can be evolved, and there the matter 
stands for the time being 

Before a product can be synthesized it is usually neces- 
sary to have an exact knowledge of the composition and 
structure of the molecule of which the substance is made 
up. Such knowledge is still far from being complete in re 
gard to rubber. It would indeed be hard to find a sub- 
stance more difficult to investigate chemically, and there is 
still doubt about the structure of the molecule. Further, 
it is not known how far the molecule is the cause of the 
peculiar properties of rubber. It may be that there is some 
loose grouping of molecules which gives rise to the elastic 
properties. ‘Thus the ground for research is strewn~ with 
obstacles. 


Vulcanized Vegetable Oil 


Although synthetic rubber, or more correctly the at 
tempts to produce a natural rubber by synthetic means, has 
been a complete failure commercially, a number of substi 
tutes are used in the rubber industry which do not pretend 
to be rubber made synthetically, but consist of substances 
which can replace part of the rubber without disadvantage 
if used in small amount In recent years many of these 
uids rather than substitutes in the 
production of rubber articles. The oldest of them, still 
known as “substitute” or “factis,”’ is a vulcanized vegetable 
oil. ‘The oil is heated with sulphur, which causes solidifi 
cation to form a jelly-like mass, but having very different 
physical properties from vulcanized rubber; thus, factis 
led This type, which is 


substances have becom« 


can be crumbled between the fingers 


brown in color, therefore known as “brown substi 
tute,” is employed in small quantities in rubber mixings, 
chiefly for the production of proofed goods, such as macin 
toshes and waterproof fabrics An alternative method of 


manufacture employs the reaction of sulphur dichloride on 
the vegetable oil without heat and gives the “white substi 
tute,”’ used in white 
etc. White substitute 


tive instability and 


ht-colored goods, pencil erasers, 
has always suffered from compara- 
lecomposes on keeping, and the efforts 
of substitute manufacturers consequently have of late been 
directed to the production of vulcanized oil, which has the 
stability of the brown type but still retains its light color 
“substitutes” in the 
largely dominated by the price factor, 
but for certain purposes, such as the proofing mixings men- 
tioned above, the material has definite advantages when used 
in moderate proportions in the rubber mixtures 

In the preparation of “substitutes” and blown oils, in 
the production of linoleum and in the vulcanization of rub- 
ber, it is interesting to picture analogous reactions brought 
about through addition of the elements, oxygen or sulphur, 
and resulting in each case in enhanced physical properties. 


The application of vulcanized oil 
rubber industry is 


Another material may be classed as a substitute for raw 
rubber is the well-known “reclaimed” rubber. This orig- 
inates from the waste rubber obtained from old tires, tubes, 
rubber footwear, etc., which is plasticized after treatment 
with certain chemicals. The old rubber is not devulcanized 
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in the true sense, but is rendered plastic and vulcanizable 
so that the manufacturer is able to mix and dilute his raw 
rubber with it. At the present time, and whenever the 
price of raw rubber is low, the advantages of using reclain 
are considerably curtailed. The value of the material lies 
mainly in its soft and plastic qualities, which facilitate the 
mixing and manufacturing processes. The result is that 
even at the present time, reclaimed rubber continues to be 
used as an aid to manufacture rather than a substitute in 
most mixings where it has previously found application. 


Mineral Rubber 

Reference must also be made to the so-called minera 
rubber, which consists essentially of bitumens. Bitumer 
is vulcanizable and therefore may play a part in this opera- 
tion. It is also valuable as a softening ingredient like re 
claimed rubber and this enables other materials to be mixed 
into the rubber with the expenditure of less power and less 
damage to the raw rubber. In small quantities it has un 
doubted advantages and is largely used. 


“Guillotine” Test for Tires 


EARLY 100 feet up in an elevator shaft in the B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Company factory in Akron is 
Stretching up into the apparently 
narrowing well is a slim steel track. At the bottom of this 
abyss is an anvil-like table over which hangs a pneumatic 
tire, inflated and mounted on a rim. 
An operator puils a cord. A catch is tripped at the toy 
of the shaft. 


poised a weight. 


The suspended weight is released and down 








Lert: Looking Upward Along the Track of the Guil- 
lotine The Heavy Steel Wedge Drops Down This 


Track, Striking at a Speed of 60 Feet Per Second—4l 
m.p.h. Ricut: The Blade of the Guillotine as It Strikes 
the Tire. The Blade Has a Drop of 50 Feet 


it comes, streaking through the narrow shaft and gaining 
momentum every inch of the way. 

Crash! A blow of something like 900 foot-pounds is 
struck against the tread of the tire. The casing sags a little 
under the impact and rebounds to its original position. 

Heavier weights, perhaps a sharper one, are added to 
the little carriage before it is raised again. The tire is 
marked where the blow was made and turned to a new 
position. 

Again the weight crashes down. This time the tire 
gives more under the added blow. More weight is added 
and so on until several blows are struck at various positions 
on the tire. 

This is the Goodrich “guillotine test’ to which Silver- 
town tires are subjected to test their road shock. Goodrich 
uses the same test to simulate landing shock on airplane 
tires. Effect of the guillotine on the casings and tubes is 
recorded and used by development engineers. 
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LATEX as a Bonding Agent 
in BRAKE LININGS 


Has Nearly Constant Coefficient of Friction and Does Not 
Swell—Proper Distribution of the Binder in Flexible or 
Rigid Linings Helps to Eliminate Noise and Reduce Wear 


By Joun A. Lunn 


Vice-President, Multibestos Company 


ESEARCH aimed at the production of a better binder 
for asbestos as applied to brake linings and clutch 
facings has for a long time occupied some of the best 

brains in brake-lining manufacturing companies. This 
problem also has vitally interested manufacturers of brake 
mechanisms as well as automotive engineers generally. In 
this age of flexibility, speed and greater weight in motor 
transportation, it is not surprising that increased attention 
has been given to the development of a better brake lining. 
With an average automobile having an engine capable of 
accelerating it to 20 m.p.h. in 100 ft. (assuming that all 
of the engine power were available for acceleration), a 
braking mechanism and brake lining must be used which 
will bring it to a stop from 20 m.p.h. in 20 ft. 

This is illustrated in the accompanying diagram, Fig. 1, 
which shows both velocity and acceleration plotted against 
distance. Neglecting engine compression, friction, windage 
and other losses, the acceleration-space areas are theoretical- 
ly measures of kinetic energy. Thus, the sum of areas I, 
2 and 3 should equal area 4. ( The acceleration is assumed 
to be constant for each period, which probably best repre- 
sents average conditions. ) 

While these energy areas are equal for acceleration and 
deceleration, retardation by the braking mechanism must be 
limited to one-fifth of the time. In theory then, neglecting 
all losses, approximately five times the power is absorbed 
in stopping the car as is applied by the engine in acceler- 
ating it to the same speed. For a car equipped with an 
engine of 100 b.h.p., modern standards demand, therefore, 
that approximately 500 h.p. must be dissipated in stopping 
by the brakes. 

In the parts of the automobile which are used for 
acceleration, the best alloy steels are specified, and these 
are properly heat-treated for their particular functions. In 
the braking mechanism, however, frequently only ordinary 
materials are utilized. While there is a definite trend toward 
better materials for brake drums, with few exceptions the 
drums of present-day automobiles are made of soft, low 
A great burden of responsibility, therefore, 
itself to give the per- 


carbon steel. 
has been placed on the brake lining, 
formance that is required. 

The search for the ideal brake lining has thus received 
considerable impetus from these modern trends in the auto- 
motive industry. Asbestos is the principal ingredient of 
brake lining materials, its use being due to its outstanding 
frictional characteristics as well as to its resistance to de- 


struction at elevated temperatures. It is quite logical, 


Epiror’s Nort [he above article appeared in Automotive Industries, Feb- 
ruary, 1931, and is reproduced here with the permission of that publication 


and the author. Acknowledgement is also made to Automotive Industries for 
the use of the illustrations used. 


therefore, that research and development have centered 
around various binders. 

To attack this problem properly and intelligently, the 
characteristics of the ideal binder should be analyzed. These 
may be enumerated as follows: 


High tensile strength. 

Uniform distribution of binder. 

Uniform frictional characteristics through entire 

range of temperatures and weather conditions. 

4. Must not cause noise. 

5. Low wear factor. 

6. Must not cause scoring. 

7. No bleeding at high temperatures and pressures. 

8. Must not swell at high temperatures so as to cause 
the brake to bind or to destroy the bond. 

9. Must permit good physical and chemical control in 
manufacture. 

10. Good aging characteristics. 


who 


The more common binders include asphaltic residues, 
oxdizable oils, phenol-formaldehyde resins and _ rubber. 
Space does not permit a discussion of the relative merits 
of each of these binding materials. Rubber is one of the 
best binders, provided a sufficiently small percentage of 
binder is used,. This is evidenced by the wide acceptance 
of the various rubberized types of brake linings. 

The successful use of rubber latex in a multitude of 
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Fig. 1—Acceleration and Speed During the Ac- 
celerating and Braking Periods 



















































































































other fields naturally suggested its use as a binder for 


asbestos. 


l_Latex has been avail ib] 


United States only 


e in commercial quantities in the 
1922 It is shipped from the 
ervative has been added, in special tank 
been pumped with glass-lined pumps to 


SITIce 
tropics, atter a pré 


steamers, having 


prevent contamination he technique ot latex transporta 
tion and utilization forms one of the most romantic chapters 
in modern chemical development and research 

In order to analyze the effects of various steps in the 


the ultimate product, it 1s necessary 


productior process 


Fig. 2—-Untreated Asbestos 


Fibers 


Fig. 3—Latex Particles 
Brought into Consociation 
with Asbestos 


Fig. 4--Sample of Asbestos 





Treated with Dissolved 
Rubber 
(All magnified 60 times) 

to know something about the original structure of latex 
late elf co te particles of hydrocarbon in 
suspel va erum he soft, resilient central 
n of thi ticle uunded by a dense, tough skin 
Che mole re in t connected in a chain-like struc- 
ture Upon the cor f this chain depend the prope 
ties of resilience. elongation, toughness, resistance to abra 
ion, and exc t haracteristics which are so well 
known in latex products The factors which tend to cause 
breakdown of the chain structure and may cause ultimate 

depo } at 1 t 

Milling operat 
Soiution im es ent 

It is not surprising to find that properly cured latex 
products, the nufacturi process of which do not in 
volve these operations. have a higher tensile strength than 
milled rubbe roducts The chain structure is unbroken 
and the process is the issisted by the presence ol 
natural activating agents. The strength is equal in all direc 
tions, as is the resistance to tearing, this being due to the 
lack of calender grain (he much greater resistance of 


latex products to abrasion, as compared to milled-rubber 
compounds, has been proved by actual tests 


The factor 
effect on the ultimate char 


which probably has the most far-reaching 
wcteristics of finished brake lining 
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is the uniformity of distribution of the binder. In the cas 
of latex there is a very definite deposition or precipitatio 
The three photomicrographs Figs 
3 and 4 illustrate this very clearly. 


on the asbestos fibers. 
2, 

Fig. 2 shows untreated asbestos fibers with numerou 
fine hairlike fibers tending to lie in parallel arrangement 
This line-up is readily disturbed, of course, by various step 
in the process. Fig. 3 shows latex particles brought int 
with The small white dots alon 
the fibers are particles of latex. Note the uniformity o 
their distribution along the entire length of the thread-lik 
Fig. 4 is made from a sample of asbesto 
treated with dissolved rubber. Here the masses of rubbe 
are so large that they show dark in the field. The ag 
glomerated masses are large, and are deposited non-uni 
formly throughout. At the bottom of the picture lie sticky 
rubber-enfolded, fiber bundles which can be distinguishe 
from the blur of the mixture. At the top is rubber only 
and in the center a mixture of the two 


consociation asbestos. 


asbestos fibers. 


While these photomicrographs represent the first stag 
in the deposition of the binder on the asbestos fibers, it i 
reasonable to suppose that the ultimate product will carr 
the same uniformity in the case of latex distribution 
Numerous laboratory tests have prov 


1S shi wn here 


be the case. 


this to 
Desirable Characteristics of Brake Linings 


Many of the other very desirable characteristics of 
finished brake lining are directly attributable to this uni- 
formity of distribution of the bonding agent. It follows 
that the coefficient of friction is very nearly constant 
throughout the temperature ranges encountered in normal 
from the 


wit! 


braking action. This is a most desirable feature 
standpoint of securing optimum brake 
any design of mechanism. 


performance 


The technical explanation of the elimination of brake 
grab with latex-bonded brake lining is not readily apparent 
Extensive road tests on hundreds of cars have definitely 
proved that after being completely wetted, the return to 
normal holding ability is very rapid, and there is no ten 
dency to exceed normal deceleration with normal pedal pres 
sure most important characteristic, particular] 
private cars in damp climates and wet weather 


Chis is a 
in the case of 
he lack of noise and low wear factor of latex-bonded 
brake lining in both the flexible and 
directly the feature of proper distribution of binder and 
iracteristics. It 


forms tollow 


rigid 


the resultant effect upon the frictional cl 


is logical to suppose that chatter and noise may be caused 


1 


by variations in the coefficient of friction over the area of a 


segment of a lining. They are, of ravated by 


course, agt 


poor adherence to the contour of the brake shoes. The 
wearing characteristics are vastly improved by the lack of 
non-uniform sections either at the surface of the lining 


or throughout its thickness as 


uncovered by progressive 
The continual exposure of new bearing 


wear. surtaces ot 


uniform structure without any tendency to glaze makes 
for the best possible results 
Scoring of Brake Drums 
Many theories have been advanced as to the various 
factors which contribute to the scoring of brake drums. 


Without attempting to discuss the composition of the drums 
themse!ves, it is worth noting that drum ma which 
contain uncombined carbon inhibit scoring. In all proba- 
particles in the raw materials 


terials 


bility the presence of hard 
used for brake linings has some effect. This suggests care- 
ful selection and meticulous cleaning and control of these 
materials. In the normal action of a braking mechanism 
there is a very definite wear of the brake drum as well as 
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Fig. 7 


he lining, in addition to the corrosion and oxidation which 
cur. This is evidenced by the large volumes of iron 
at are present in the dust removed from brake drums. 
lhe tusing together of these particles, assisted by the action 
heat and pressure, produces masses that will cause rapid 
scoring. A binder which will delay or prevent this fusing 
It is also possible that the lack 
racteristics may start local scoring 


which will progress rapidly. ‘he exceptionally low. scoring 


ction is most desirable 


1 el 


unitorni trictional ¢ 


til 


ndency of latex-bonded brake lining at high pressures 
nd temperatures is one of its outstanding and _ salient 


atures 

Use of Latex Precludes Bleeding 
binder precludes the possibility of 
Surface tem- 
ahr. have been observed 


The use of latex as 
leeding at high temperatures and pressures. 


eratures in excess of 600 deg 


h« 


n actual tests. The disastrous effects of binders which do 

eed under severe service conditions are well known. The 
breakdown of the bond in brake linings at high tempera- 
ures, as indicated by swelling tests, also has serious con 

juences. While 

what may actually occur on a brake shoe, owing to the 
pressure applied during the generation of heat, it is a very 
lefinite proof of the breakdown of the binder, and when 
the bond of a brake lining is definitely broken, its “days 
are numbered” as far as useful life and wear are con- 


an oven-swelling test is not indicative 


cerned. The photomicrographs (Figs. 5, 6, 7 and 8) show 
cross-sections of various molded brake linings, after having 
been subjected to a temperature of 600 deg. Fahr. for a 
period of three hours. The distance between the dotted 
line and the top edge of each picture illustrates the degree 


Four photomicrographs 
of cross-sections of var- 
ious molded brake lin- 
ings, after subjection to 
a temperature of 600 
deg. Fahr. 
hours. Fig. 8 is a latex- 
bonded lining 


for three 





Fig. 8 


of swelling (all samples having been identical in thick- 
The outstanding 
superiority of latex-bonded lining ( Fig. 8) is obvious. 


ness before being subjected to the test). 


Aging Properties of Latex Products Important 


The factors of proper physical and chemical control in 
manutacture cannot be too strongly stressed. The question 
of selection, subsequent opening and most careful cleaning 
of the asbestos fibers has been discussed already. The 
careful choice of the source of the bonding material is 
equally important. 

The question of the aging properties of latex products 
also has been briefly discussed and is of prime importance 
This is particularly true of the flexible molded lining. 
The shelf life of these materials affects the automotive 
manufacturer as well as the distributor for replacement. 
The absence of milling operations and solution in volatile 
solvents assures years of flexibility and unchanged char 
acteristics for latex-bonded brake lining. 


International Rubber Thread Association 


HE International Rubber Thread Association, with 

headquarters at Cologne, has just been formed, ac 
cording to press advices from abroad. It includes all the 
European rubber thread manufacturers—British, German, 
Italian, and Czechoslovak—in addition to those American 
firms interested in selling to Europe. The purpose of the 
\ssociation is to regulate prices and also to make uniform 
terms of payment and delivery. 
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EDITORIAL (OMMENT 


History is Merely Repeating Itself 








NE of the most refreshing breaths of optimism again. Today, the major economic factors are more favor- 
amidst these doldrums of pessimism comes recent- able to a rapid recovery of business than they were 1 
ly from the pen of William O'Neil, president of 1921. It is my sober belief that, just as the Depressionists 
the General Tire and Rubber Company. His remarks of 1921 were routed, so the Depressionists of 1931 are 


are the result of a comprehensive survey of the conditions in for a rude awakening. 


urrounding the rubber industry in previous periods of de- “Let us take some typical complaints made by Genera! 
pression he encouraging conclusion he arrives at is that Tire dealers at a distributors’ conference in Akron. They 
after each previous depressed period the tire business has were discussing the future of the tire business and their 
always come back six months to a year ahead of general own prospects for making money. Here is what some oi 
business. He goes ahead with the query, “Why Wait?” them said: 


he following is quoted fr is remarks “ : 
the 's _ om his remark lires are running so much farther now that it hurts 


' ‘rout f leading financi atistici: ret in New 1...-: ; ; 
\ group of leading financial statisticians met in business. You don’t sell the same man near as much as 


York on November 4 to discuss the future of American 
, vou used to. 

business Kight of them expressed their views on the “oT 
[here are too many dealers who were getting prices 
subject Here is what they said: Be 

6 6 ™ ' ; . who do not know what their costs are. 
[he farmers will not buy much from the proceeds of nae eine 

“*The tire factories are selling out of their own stores 


this harvest; and, with the price declines in process 


. - . . . ——P arr e¢ ac Ac re + 
throughout the world, there would seem to be little prospect and branches to commercial accounts as low as our cost 


of any extensive business revival in the near future.’ ind sometimes lower. 


“We used to sell a lot of commercial accounts and 


he general prospect is for slow and irregular busi 
make 10%. We could make money at that but now we 


ness for ten years.’ " 
have two factory branches and we cannot get 5% 








““T expect to see a long and slow recovery to a gen 
eral level of sub-normal. slow business.’ “*The car dealer is selling tires down below our cost 
“Prices will advance a little from present levels and im order to make himself a good fellow with the man who 
then fall once more. Recovery will be slow.’ buys an automobile from him. 

‘Conditions abroad will continue to affect our busi- “*The hardware jobber, the grocer, drug jobbers and 
ness conditions here t is a conservative estimate to say mail order houses are buying tires very cheap and they 
that ten vears must elapse before we can see genuinely are taking away a lot of our trade. 
prosperous business in this country.’ “*These fellows who have trucks and are doing haul 

‘Business will come back to fair, slow operations in ing are very poor credit. They abuse the tires and when 
three years.’ you ask them to pay their bill they want free adjustments.’ 

“*The period « readjustment will be long It will “But the sales conference at which tire dealers reg- 
take at least ten vears.’ istered these complaints was held in November, 1918! 
“We mav expect a slow return to a basis on which “Some tire dealers are complaining today about the 
business can be done at a profit in about three vears.’ same things dealers were complaining about in 1918. To- 
t07 while all ot these pessimistic forecasts were made day, our business in units is considerably ahead of last 
on November 4, it was the 4th of November, 1921! year. Our sales in the first quarter, which was December, 
“At that time business was actually improving although January, and February, were ahead of last year in units, 
the experts did not know it but behind in dollars and cents because of the lower prices 
“Within four months, the gain was so marked that of tires. In March, April and May, this year, our busi 
everybody could see it. Within sixteen months, business ness was ahead of the same period in 1930, not only in 
was so far above normal that experts became frightened units but also in dollars and cents.” 
——————EEEee Bee 
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NEW FIRM TO OPERATE 
HOUK RUBBER FACTORY 


The D. N. Grill Company, Cleveland 
rokers and financial agents, have contracted 
ith bankers of New Philadelphia and 
ver, O., bankers to lease for one year, and 


en to purchase the factory of the defunct 
uk Rubber Company at Mooreville, O., 

the purpose of manufacturing rubber 
A rental 
$500 a month will be paid to the trustee 
r the Houk Rubber bondholders, and at 
c end of a year the plant will be purchased 


ods and miscellaneous articles. 


ra sum equal to the amount of the bonds, 
nterest and taxes against the factory. 

lhe Grill company has also contracted to 
uurchase the plant equipment from the 
Cleveland Trust Company for $80,000, and 
is signed to purchase the machinery and 

uipment of the Robb Machine Works, 
he Cleveland financiers are ne- 
iatng with the Reiser Manufacturing 
New Philadelphia and the 
rice Manufacturing Company, Uhrichs- 
ille, O., to purchase their two plants out- 


lover, UU. 


mpany ot 


ght and move them to Mooreyille. The 
vo plants manufacture patented fruit racks 
automatic vegetable sprayers. 

\ patented rubber floor covering made 
m old tires, which has the appearance of 
fibre coating, will be among the products 
be manufactured at the old Houk Rubber 
mpany plant. Composition battery boxes 
vill also be made 

Originally constructed in 1921 by the Tus- 
ra Rubber Company, the factery was sold 
iter one year to Henry Houk of Akron, who 
rganized the Houk Rubber Company. The 
iter firm operated the plant one year and 
hen leased the buildings to the Monoblo« 


ompany, which went into bankruptcy 


WILROY BELTING WORKS 
TO MAKE RUBBER BELTING 


he Mellroy Belting Works, Inc., Ham- 
nond, Ind., manufacturers of stitched can- 
vas belting for 30 years, will shortly begin 
Machin- 
ry 1s now being installed at the company’s 
actory at Griffith, Ind., and production will 
rol ably start next month, according to F. 
B. McIlroy, president. 

The Mcllroy Belting Works, Inc., also 


le manufacture of rubber belting. 


produces solid woven cotton belting, auto- 
mobile webbing and hood lacing, asbestos 
brake lining and flexible conduits. The 


ompany has a branch factory at Kingsville, 


nt. 


Goodyear Fabric Bonds 


First mortgage ten-year 6 per cent sinking 
fund gold bonds of the Goodyear Fabric 
Corporation to the amount of $22,500 par 
value have been designated for payment on 
and after October 1, 1931, at par and ac- 
crued interest at the office of the trustee, 
the Central Hanover Bank & Trust Com 
pany, 70 Broadway, New York City. In- 
terest on drawn bonds will cease with the 
coupon due October 1, next. 


Tire Discussions at Road Show 


The 29th annual convention and road show 
of the American Road Builders’ Association 
will be held at the Municipal Airport Build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich., from January 9 to 14, 
1932. At a motor freight session there will 
be a discussion of “Vehicle Tires and Their 
A dis- 
cussion of “Standardization of Shoes for 
Truck and Tractor Snow Plows” will fea- 


Effect on Highways and Vehicles.” 


ture a general session, 


ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 
FORMED BY SEIBERLING 


The Seiberling Acceptance Corporation 
was incorporated last month to act as a sub- 
sidiary of the Seiberling Rubber Company, 
handling financial problems and discounting 
dealers’ paper in tire sales on a time-pur 
chase basis. 

Initial capital of the new organization 
consists of 1,000 shares of no-par common 
stock. The original incorporators are Rob- 
ert Guinther, G. M. Neal and Robert B. 
Pfleuger 


THERMOID COMPANY SALES 
SHOW SHARP INCREASE 


Sales of the Thermoid Company and 
wholly owned subsidiaries for the quarter 
ended June 30, 1931, showed an increase of 
65 per cent over the first quarter of the 
current year, according to R. J. Stokes, 
president. 

“Net operating profits after depreciation, 
available for interest and dividends, amount- 
ed to $13,768 for the month of April and 
$45,333 for the month of May,” Mr. Stokes 
said. “Final figures for June are not yet 
available, but we believe that profits for that 
month will make a satisfactory showing.” 

The net profits of the Southern Asbestos 
Company, a 95 per cent owned subsidiary, 
amounted to $7,888 for the month of May 
alone. 


LATEX RUBBER PRODUCTS 
_ OPENS PLANT AT AKRON 


Latex Rubber Products, Inc,, opened its 
factory at Akron, O., on August 1 and has 
announced its intention to operate on a con- 
tinuous 24-hour day basis. The company 
is manufacturing a number of rubber latex 
specialties and is using the former plant of 
the Palmen Manufacturing Company on 
Mogadore Road. 

A rubber latex stocking protector designed 
to protect hosiery on rainy days is one of 
the articles the company is_ producing. 
Automatic machinery invented by John Gam 
meter is being used to eliminate the exces 
sive cost of hand-dipping. 

“The company was incorporated several 
months ago for $200,000. Its officers in- 
clude L. W. Crandall, president, also pres- 
ident of the Burke Golf Company, Newark, 
O., and of the Dayton Handle & Golf Com 
pany, Dayton, O.; John Gammeter, vice 
president; Alex Turner, treasurer, and FE 
]. Brelsford, secretary. Mr. Turner is also 
secretary and treasurer of the Burke Golf 
Company, and Mr. Brelsford is cashier of 
that organization. 

The sales department of the new company 
will be directed by John A. Rishel. Mr 
Rishel was formerly director of footwear 
sales for the B. F. Goodrich Company. 


DU PONT WILL ACQUIRE 
NEWPORT DYE BUSINESS 


Negotiations have been concluded for the 
sale of the dyestuffs and chemical business 
of the Newport Company to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company. The wood dis- 
tillate division of the Newport Company 
does not figure in the sale, it was stated, 
but it is understood that under the chemi- 
cal properties included in the transaction is 
Newport’s important aromatic division, ‘The 
sale is subject to the approval of the New 
port stockholders, but its terms were not 
made public. 

The Newport Company and its sub 
sidiaries are engaged in the production of 
dyestuffs, intermediates and heavy chemicals, 
special solvents, detergents, rosin, turpen- 
tine, pine oil and other materials. The New- 
port Company plants involved are at Car- 
rollville, Wis., New Brunswick, N. J., and 
Passaic, N. J. It is the intention that this 
additional dyestuffs and organic chemical 
business shall be consolidated with the dye- 
stuffs business of the du Pont company. It 
is also the intention that the policies and 
operations of the acquired industries shall 
be continued substantially as heretofore. 
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RUBBER STOCKS SHIFTED Toledo Laboratory Scale GOODYEAR SHARES, INC., 
BY INVESTMENT TRUSTS IN HANDS OF TWO TRUSTS 





Fhe sémi-annue —— the Pacil fon ; Current reports of Continental Shares, 
nsicalitiiiinn ated 5 neiilaaiin: emis ms." Inc., and Commonwealth Securities, Inc., 
oais rae Metlous ( ee end ' ° ‘ show that the two investment trusts increased 
7 at lett tie & Comm dee their holdings in Goodyear Shares, Inc., dur- 
bag de We P FE Goodricl ing the past six months and at present be 
Fate ane canh enmnatntn aula dale tween them own all of the outstanding 
Pp A , " o dn Geet ak Ge ; stock ot that company, = 
pag ri 132.400 of the ree Goodyear Shares, Inc., owns 285,105 com 

eda mon shares of the Goodyear Tire & Rubbe: 
a ere ye ee Company, believed to be the largest singk 

iS a . block of that company’s stock The block 
moms Oe me LOE - lradin represents 19.8 per cent of the 1,435,137 
Corporation | eft with $175,600 of the shares of Goodyear common outstanding as 
Good debentur a ' 2s of June 30, this year 
innounce t SI4Q,! } Goodyear Shares, Inc., has 1,000 shares 
wortl of capital stock, of which Continental Shares 

Goldman 5a tinues to retain 2,50 owned 800 shares on June 30, an increase 
hare Ke . re Compat of 218 shares from December 31. Common 
preferred d 60,008 ires Of cot wealth Securities owned 200 shares on the 
n same date, an increase of 54 shares fron 

the year-end. 

De Pont Earns $97.610.394 | \ laboratory scale, designed to permit Besides their control , f tl is Goodyear 

close reading without the use of extended stock, the two trusts hold, in addition, 100, 

E. I. du Pont de Net rs & Company and beam equipment, has recently been perfected 100 shares of Goodyear Tire & Rubber com 
ubsidiaric rt for the < months ended hy the Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, O mon. Of this, 96,100 shares are held by 
lune 30 net income : 10,394 after The chart on this scale has a capacity ot Continental. With these holdings the 
chargé ind re rve equa ter debenturs 500 grams with a mark and figure tor amount of Goodyear stock controlled by the 
dividends to $2.23 a ure on 11,065,762 com each gram. It also shows the avoirdupots two companies amounts to 26.8 per cent « 
non re the first f 1930 the equivalents Additional capacity up to 5 the entire amount outstanding 
compan i equal t kilograms may be secured by the ust 


$2.84 a common share. Actual earnings from — weights RUBBER COMPANY STOCKS 


erati ‘ | { { veat is This scal ic des ed that the ~ . rT T nT reo 
_ meng : - ~ SHOW NARROW DECLINES 
wainst $14,, L/ l the Dalance I cillation ordinarily found in extended beam 
tl ompat e ben rom its invest tvpe scales is eliminated The chart hous , : . 

: an ' YP 4 . , ; ;' In sympathy with the general weakness 
ments in Genet Motor rporation and ne n set at any convenient angle, an , te ; 
rel ~ penesey a Ae ’ “ ' in the securities markets, rubber manufac 
other curiti he scale co s equip | with either a pan . 1 | 
mer secu the scare comes Cquippes \ — oe turing company shares went to lower levels 


, : : aye a 
ylat ,r or s pm as the wurchaser desires . . we , er , 
peatees ; re. I , . luring the rortnignt, ut heid up well in 
It is finished in grey baked enamel whicl 


: ' ar omparison with other industrial groups 
Me ‘laren W ins State Contract is easily kept tree trom dust and dirt . : 


Faultless Rubber was the only issue to make 

McClaren Kubber | Chat This scale is for use, primarily, in indus 1 new low for the year Fisk shares faile 

lotte, N. ¢ as beer varded the contract trial research laboratories It will be a to respond to the statement that funded debt 
for pneumat ind id tire inner tubes great aid to research engineers as it en holders are agreeable t reorganization 
needed by the State of North Carolina 1n it ables them to weigh ingredients accurately, plans, continuing at their lowest levels 
arious department ( iccessful bid to the gram, in approximately one quartet Goodyear was unaffected by its half-year re 
imounted to $144 W) the time consumed with balance equipment port, showing a deficit after dividends, and 


Firestone common was extremely inactive 
Goodrich and United States Rubber showed 


U. S. Opens Cafeteria on Tire Factory Roof slight declines 


Closing prices of the stocks of the prin- 
cipal companies in the industt1 n August 4, 
compared with the close on July 21 and 
with the high and low thus reached in 1931, 
ire shown in the following tabl 


Aetna ) 2 

Ajax la, 14 

American Hard Rubber 3514 30 

Dayton “A” 

Faultless 7 34 

Firestone 21% i3 
do. 6% pfd 63 f 661 5614 


Fisk a % a 
do. Ist pfd 3 1 





General 14 sv 
do. pfd. 871 76 
Goodrich 12% 13% 20% 814 
do. pfd. 68 35 
Goodyear 39 41 52% 8056 
do. ist pfd. 91 71 
India 11% 13% & 3 
Intercontinental 114 1% 
Kelly-Springfield a6 31 1% 


. , — 1 2 
a EN stories above the streets of De under spacious awnings and colored parasols do. 6% pfd 15 85 
troit t United States Rubber Com The idea is that of M. A. Clark, manager Lee 3 35. M4, 214 


Monawk 3 2 34 8 


] t 1e ' nv’ -e 2% 
pany as opened a tI cateteria atop industrial relations of the oy s tire do. pfd. 25 
its tire factory Here each day the ofhce department, and it has been popular since Norwalk 14 ly 
j ; Pirelli 39% 281 
) FO t noon to partake of uncheor s intr ion abo he middle of June ; : So" 
force goes at I partak a luncheon its introduction about the jum RavbestssMankettan 19% 20% 20% 197% 
and to dance to radio music in the cooling Box lunches are arranged as well as plat Seiberling gi 1014 454 
, © 5 39 
} , +} rivet re _ ] ches. giving the or omplete mez do. pfd. 0 ) 0 $2 
sec oo Maar tg =e ants Pr oat monpetey ip, — warner 8 ™ = U. S. Rubber 13%6 15\% 20% 10% 
modations tor re than 300 men and women for as little as 26 cents do. pfd. 24%, 24 614 17 
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RESEARCH COUNCIL TOUR 
INCLUDES RUBBER PLANTS 


Rubber manufacturers will be among 100 
usiness men and bankers on a tour this fall 
f rubber and other research laboratories 
iat is being organized by the Division of 
ngineering and Industrial Research of the 
National Research Council. The tour will 
tart at New York City on October 5, the 
iembers going by boat to Boston and then 
by special to Rochester, Detroit, Cleveland, 


kron, Cincinnati, Columbus and Pitts- 
urgh, returning to New York City 
ictober 15. 

Plants of particular interest to rubber 


ianufacturers to be visited include those of 
Almy Chemical Company, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Good- 
ear-Zeppelin Corporation and the Ford 
fotor Company. The trip is similar to 
ne conducted last year under the same aus- 
Representatives of rubber companies 


ie Dewey & 


pices, 
on last year’s tour were James W. Schade, 


director of research, B. F. Goodrich Com- 


pany; R. R. Gross, works manager, Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Company; and G., L. 
Lawrence, factory manager, Tyer Rubber 


Company 


GOODRICH SAFETY PRIZE 
WON BY MECHANICAL UNIT 
For the second consecutive time the me 


(GGood- 


Noonan 


chanical goods division of the B. F. 


rich Company has won the John E 


Safety Trophy. Results of the first six 
months inter-plant safety contest were an 
nounced late in July and show the Miller 
Rubber Company, a subsidiary, in second 


place 


[The mechanical goods division under G 
Matthias won the 


it was placed in competition last year and 


trophy the first time 


repeated the last six months of 1930. The 
yntest is based on the fewest accident cases 
sent home from any division, and the entire 
Goodrich and Miller factories compete. 
General foremen of the mechanical di- 
G. W. Schwan, Karl 
Spencer, W. T. Haines, H. A 
F, O’Brien, C. J. Phillips, will 
bronze plaques in recognition of the success- 
Other plaques are to be award- 


vision, Ryan, C. R 
Bourne, J 


receive 


ful record 


ed to A. E. Moon and McConnell Shank, 
production superintendents, and B \. 
Evans, process engineer. 

Keenest competition featured the recent 


contest which was won by a slender mar- 
in, according to W. L. 


The trophy is named 


Schneider, (Good- 


rich safety engineer. 
for John Noonan, 
Goodrich factory organization 


veteran 


New Clifton Mfg. Co. Officers 
Since the sale of the Clifton Manufactur- 
to the Stedfast 
been 


ing Company, Boston, Mass., 


Rubber Company, new officers have 


elected for the former organization. 
new executives are William Sydeman, presi- 


These 


dent; J. J. Clifford, vice-president; A. Syde- 
man, treasurer; and A. P. Grossman, secre- 
tary. A. E. Manter is acting as general 


manager. 


member of the 


419 








Names in the News 





ArtHuUR W. CARPENTER, manager of the 
testing laboratories of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, has been named chairman of the 
\kron Division of the Cleveland District 
Committee of the American Society for 
Testing Materials, Other members of the 
division are J. J. Aten, of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company, and E. G. Kim- 
MICH, of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
Cleveland District Committee 
regional meeting 


pany. The 
has recommended that a 
be held in Cleveland in the spring of 1932, 
at which it is proposed to hold a symposium 
on rubber testing. 

WittiAM R. FirzGerAtp has been ap- 
pointed by the Premier Rubber Manufactur- 
Dayton, O., as its district 
representative in Detroit, Mich. He 
ceeds F. W. Murray, who recently resigned, 
and he will have headquarters in the General 
Motors Building. 


ing Company, 
suc- 


Georce Y. FRANKLE, for 17 years asso- 
ciated with the Grasselli Chemical Company, 
sales manager of the 
Swann Company, 
\la., Ropert S. 


who has been promoted to the post ot vice- 


has been appointed 
Chemical Birmingham, 


succeeding WEATHERLY, 


president. Mr. Frankle joined Grasselli at 
their plant at Gadsden, Ala., in 1914 and 
four years later became manager of that 


unit, serving in that capaciy until 1925. He 
was then transferred to act as assistant to 
the sales manager of the Birmingham terri- 
tory and since 1927 has been directing the 
sales in that territory. 


SAM J. TAYLOR TO PILOT 
FIRESTONE’S AIRPLANE 


Rubber Company 
Ford airplane 


[he Firestone Tire & 
has returned its tri-motored 
to active service and has appointed Sam J. 
flier, as its 


Taylor, veteran army trained 
pilot. In February, 1929, Taylor received 
national publicity by safely landing a tri- 


motored plane carrying 13 passengers when 


its three motors cut out at once over the 


heart of Cleveland. 

Taylor, a native of South Carolina, is 35 
years old. He entered the motor transport 
division of the army in 1917 and served a 
year in France. He entered the army flying 
school at Arcadia, Fla., in 1920 and after 
graduating in 1921, bought a ship and spent 
five years barnstorming in the south, south- 
east and southwest. 

In 1927 he went to work for Stout Air 
Lines, the first company to operate tri- 
motored planes, and stayed with that com 
pany until it with National Air 
Transport, a division of United Aircraft 


merged 


During his 11 years of flying he has flown 
in all types of ships. He has an aggregate 
of 6,000 flying hours. Of this more than 
half has been in tri-motored Fords. 


IUNTOVTLOODENUENNL CPU LLENULENNEESENDRNERORDENT REY STH ENT ENOL ETEONTINODY 


JosepH A. McNutrty, well known New 
York City dealer and importer of oxides, 
returned last month on the Laconia from a 
six-week business trip to England and the 
Continent. 


H. H. Bartietrr, of the Department of 
Botany, University of Michigan, 
informal talk on _ his 
working on the 
Dutch East 
summer session for teachers of chemical en- 


gave an 
experiences while 
rubber plantations of the 
Indies in connection with the 
gineering, held at the university last month. 


COLLEY, engineer 
Goodrich Company, 


RUSSELL 
of the B. F. 
fore the Cuyahoga Falls Kiwanis Club on 


development 


spoke be- 


July 21 and before the Rotary Club at Mas- 
sillon, O., 
he described the company’s device for elim 


on July 30. On both occasions 


inating ice from airplane wings. 


Lorre, French journalist, now 


American 


CECILE 
visiting 
formation for a series of stories, visited the 
factories of the B. F. Goodrich Company at 
\kron, O., on July 29. Mlle. 
rived in New York in the middle of July, 
and her American trip will include major 
plants in the east and central west. 


industries to collect in 


Lorre ar- 





C. W. SErBERLING, vice-president of the 
Seiberling Rubber Company, and Frep M. 
HARPHAM, vice-president of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, were speakers at 
a banquet given at Akron July 30 by the 


Women’s Aeronautic Association in honor 
of the officers and crew of the dirigible 
\kron. 

James D. Tew, president of the B. F. 


Company and president of the 
Rubber Manufacturers’ 
a ten-day trip to the Pacific Coast and back 
to Akron by airplane last month. He was 
Mrs. Tew and their two 


Goodrich 


\ssociation, made 


accompanied by 


sons, 


Ca 
Manufacturing Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
in the Akron territory, is now located at 108 
South Balch Street, Akron, O. 


Konrap, agent for the Black Rock 


P. W. LircHFIe.p, president of the Good- 
vear Tire & 
his 56th birthday quietly at Akron on July 
26. Except for messages of congratulation 


Rubber Company, celebrated 


from friends and business associates through- 
out the country, Mr. Litchfield passed the 
day without any special observance of the 


occasion, 


W. B. Wrecanp, of the Binney & Smith 
Company, New York City, will return to 
the United States this month from his busi- 
ness and speaking trip abroad. Mr. Wiegand 
in the course of his trip addressed the In- 
ternational Congress of Rubber Technolo- 
gists at Paris in June and spoke before meet- 
ings of British rubber men last month. He 
sailed from New York May 21. 
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SHOE SOLES MADE FROM 
OLD TIRES IN BRAZIL 


i lustr as sprung up in Brazil 
! ecent mont promises to 
rapit ) .umerous 

tr naller rn | V 1 are lo 

ste ncipa t S Pau 
are | Ip l oT ap 
pr late I re i e usabie por 
tion ure ‘ ut r shoe 
ol It timated that a ximately 
10.00 air the les are 
‘ produced 1 ind trom in 

at ites e the ck 

lw Ls¢ ibl ecause 


United Kingdom 


of the low price of the shoes and their ex 


ceptional wearing qualities. 
Wholesale 
manutacturers on 


aound 5.2 milreis per pair (about 40 cents) 


now being quoted by 


lots 


prices 


quantity average 


while retailers are selling the shoes from 9 


milreis to 10 milreis (70 tu 80 cents) per 
palit 

The entire shoe with the exception of 
the leather upper portions and, of course, 
the soles, is made trom matcrials cf domes 


This includes the cloth 


counter 


uppe! 


t1 origin 


portions, nails, reinforcement and 


which are produced by fac 


located 


lining, all of 


tories which are in the state of 


Paulo 


Rubber Trade 


»ao 


Continues Its Steady Growth 


é n ndustries, occu 

; ‘ ible c positic 
Wy r thre t the indus 
t é vha ‘ would not 
hye rrect t t i le t s 1 
" i ur rit } m has been 
retarded as a result } con 
tior but e Vv production has 
teria limini hereiore, un 
like certain others, the rubber industry 1s 
ot confronted te any great extent with 
the difficult problem of increasing cost per 
unit of output, or a greater overhead cost ot 


plant operation In common with other 


imanufacturers, however, the rubber industry 
has felt the 


effect of declining prices, with 


consequent small or non-existent profits, as 


well as severe competition with attendant 
price cutting and a reduced volume of ex 
port trade. It is believed, therefore, that 


the recent fall in prices is the chief reason 


for the 30 per cent decline in the average 


rate of dividend, and the 40 per cent lower 


aggregate earning of the principal com- 
panies during the latest, as compared with 
the preceding financial years 
Output of the Industry 
Although the tire and certain other sec- 


tions of the United Kingdom rubber goods 
manufacturing industry continued to expand 
and enjoy an increased volume of business 


throughout the greater part of the year 
1930, general trading conditions were in 
such an unsatisfactory state that profits 


and dividends were greatly reduced in com- 
parison with recent preceding years. The 
year 1930 
representing 


average dividend paid for the 


by the i2 largest concerns, 
every section of the industry, was only 4% 
per cent, as compared with 7 per cent for 
1929 and 6% per cent for 1928. As regards 
the aggregate profit of the 


most important 


seven 
that 


trading 


concerns, it appears 


samt was 40 per cent lower in 1930 than 


the previous year 
total 


in 1930 was approximately 


The value of the British output of 


rubber products 
£38.000.000 \utomobile 
about £13,500,000; 
solid 
estimated production of other 
United 
Rainproof 


were val " 


casings 
inner tubes, 


£2,200,000. The 


ued at 
£2 300,000 : 


f and tires, 
rubber prod 
1930 is as 
garments, £3,135,000; 


£2,100,000 : 


ucts in the Kingdom in 


tollows 


boots and shoes. 


piping, 
£2,700,000; ma 


rubber 


tubing, hose, and packing, 


rubber sheets and 


hinery belting, £660,000; 
threads, £1,395,000: heels and soles, £1,240,- 
000; rubberized fabrics, £1,455,000: golf 


and sports goods, £1,625,- 
£70,000; hot-water bottles, 


balls, tennis balls, 
000; rubber toys, 
air and surgical goods, £670,000: hard rub- 


ber goods, £1,130,000: rubber cement and 
rubber solutions, £210,000: and other mis- 
cellaneous rubber goods, £3,610,000 


Rubber Consumption Increases 


Notwithstanding the unfavorable 
in which the rubber goods manufacturing 
industry of the United Kingdom now finds 
itself, the consumption of crude rubber con- 
tinues to increase. The growth of the in 
dustry in recent years is reflected in the 
following statistics for annual rubber con- 
sumption: 1924, 21,914 long tons; 1925, 
30,138; 1926, 39,702; “1927, 44,800; 1928, 
48,504; 1929, 72,023; and 1930, 74,760. In 
the first five months of 1931 crude rubber 
consumption in the United Kingdom is esti- 
mated at approximately 30,000 long tons, 
compared with 28,000 tons in the 
period of 1930. 

London and Liverpool are world centers 
for the warehousing of crude rubber, and 
crude rubber stocks in these two centers 
have increased considerably in the last two 
years. Stocks at London and Livernool at 
the end of 1929 amounted to long 
tons; on December 31, 1930, to 118,562 tons; 
and at the end of May, 1931, to approxi- 
mately 139,000 long tons. 


position 


Same 


73,253 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY 
USES NEW CORD PROCESS 
The Dunlop Rubber Company, Ltd., ha 

announced that it is putting to use a ne 

process tor the manufacture of cord materia 
for pneumatic tires, developed as the resu 

of seven years of experimentation by t 

company’s rubber and cotton technologist 

In its advertising of the development, Du 

lop hails it as “the greatest advance in ti: 

construction since 1920.” 

The new process is now being worked 
Dunlop’s Cotton Mills at Rochdale, Englan 
[he process, which concerns the doubling 
yarn, puts two twists in the thread for ea 
turn of the instead of just one, 
as in ordinary doubling. Dunlops have su 
faith in the advantages of the 
that they have installed 50 machines of th 
type—some 20 per cent of the total plant, 
and they intend eventually to use the ne 


1 


system throughout their mil 


spindle 


new proces 


The double-twist process is not an entirel 
new discovery. But up to recently it couk 
not be worked satisfactorily because it was 
impossible to prevent the spindle from « 
cillating. This has been overcoms 
The new process does not yield a 


now 
stronger 


varn, but produces a thread with mucl 
greater resistance to fatigue 
The claim made for the new system 


that it is more economical in use than the 
old. It costs less to produce the yarn in 
labor, time, and power. It yields a better 
controlled yarn. There is no limit to th 
amount of twist which can be put in th 
yarn, there is no danger of snarls, there is 
more control of and the 

and tear of machinery is reduced to a mini 
mum. For the next twelve months the new 
system as regards tire varns is reserved 
exclusively to Dunlops After that it can 
be used elsewhere under license. 


elongation, wear 


GOODYEAR OF CANADA 
COVERS ITS DIVIDENDS 


In a letter to stockholders, C. H. Carlisle, 
president of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company of Canada, Ltd., states that during 
the first six months this year dividends 
have been earned on both preferred and 
common stocks with a margin for surplus. 

There was a substantial decline in the 
company’s business in the first six months 
as compared with a corresponding period 
last year, with the second quarter showing 
a decrease in many lines compared with the 
first, according to Mr. Carlisle. There has 
also been sharp curtailment in export sales 
of automobile and rubber goods. 


Profits, Mr. Carlisle points out, have 
been cut by write-offs in cotton and rubber 
as a result of marked fluctuations in these 
two principal ingredients of finished rubber 
products. It has therefore been necessary 
to increase greatly the volume of sales in 
order to equal former doller volume. 
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GOODYEAR RELEASES NEW 
TIRE INFLATION CHART 


;oodyear Tire & Rubber Company en- 
neers have just released a new correct 
ation and load chart for both balloon and 
h pressure truck and bus tires which 
irly points out the difference between 
se two types of tires in a striking manner. 
ne of the remarkable features of the new 
oon tires is that while their loads or car- 
i capacities increase over high pressure 
s, yet their inflations are lower. For 
ance, the new 13.50-24 Goodyear bus 
oon tire has a carrying capacity of more 
n a ton and a half greater than the larg- 
size of the high pressure type—44 x 10's 
it is 6000 pounds. However, the infla- 
1 of the 13.50-24 is only 95 pounds air 
ssure, while the 44 x 10 tire requires 130. 
he new chart points out a 
iificant fact about overloading truck tires, 
as in the case of passenger car tires: 


Goodyear 


ad at or under 100 per cent of carrying 
apacity will result in 100 per cent tire 
ilage, but a 10 per cent increase in over- 
{| means a corresponding decrease of 17 
cent less tire milage; and a 20 per cent 
verload cuts tire milage down to 70 per 
ent, while a 30 per cent overload cuts the 
es’ efficiency to a bare 60 per cent of that 
normal operating conditions. 
[he chart lists 28 
res and ten less sizes of 
res, showing the decided tendency toward 
easier riding, bigger load carrying truck 
| bus balloons. All the high pressure 
es have higher inflations correspondingly 
an the balloon and, whereas there 
ure various types of high pressure tires, such 
s “heavy duty” and “dump truck,” there is 
ily one kind of pressure tire, the 
ruck and bus balloon. 


balloon 
pressure 


sizes of bus 
high 


tires, 
lower 


Alfred Hale Sport Soles 


The Alfred Hale Rubber Company, North 
Quincy, Mass., has announced that the Ra- 
jah line of sport soles known to the trade 
Special” will in the future be 
branded “Rajah Celulite.” Celulite, accord- 
ng to the manufacturer, is a new and 
greatly improved compound for sport soles, 
which has been proved equal to all claims 
made for it in actual use on hundreds of 
thousands of soles during the past year. 


as “Rajah 


One-Piece Automobile Tire 


According to newspaper reports, one au- 
tomobile manufacturer is considering equip- 
ping its 1932 models with a tire which is 
laimed to simplify tire changing and at 
the same time to provide some of the ele- 
ments of puncture-proofing. The inner tube 
s bonded to the casing in such manner that 
when the tire is applied or removed from 
the rims there is but one object to handle. 
Some sort of an inner core of hard rubber 
provides a means by which a driver in case 
f a puncture does not need to immediately 
stop and change tires. The explanation is 
that the rubber core is large enough to fur- 
nish the equivalent of about 15 pounds pres- 
sure, avoiding mangling the casing and per- 
mits the driver to proceed slowly to the 
lext repair station. 








New Rubber Goods 

















Republic Champion V-Belts 


The Republic Rubber Company, Youngs- 
town, O., has announced the addition of 
Champion V-Belts to its line of 
These belts are made to 
standard 


Republic 
Champion items. 
standard measurements for any 
multiple V-drive in any multiple of belts 
from two upwards. The Champion belts are 
made for a sheave with an angle of 38 de- 
grees. The load-carrying cord centre of 
these belts is placed as closely as possible 
to the middle “neutral” area that is neither 
under the tension or imposed 
by flexure, so that the full strength of the 
cords is available for carrying useful ten 
There is no heavy 


compression 


sion or load in service. 
fabric section upon which the load can fall, 
thereby crippling the load-carrying function 
of the cords, The sections of extreme tension 


and compression above and below the “neu- 
tral” section are made of a rubber stock 
that elastically yields to these forces and 


does not resist them, while the surface wear 

is taken by an elastic fabric envelope. 

TIRE DEVELOPED TO BE 
BOLTED TO BRAKE DRUM 





A new tire has been developed which can 
be bolted to the brake drum of a car, the 
brake drum thus serving as a wheel. The 
tire itself is formed with the rim molded 
into the fabric, and the inner tube is sealed 
to the walls of the casing so that it is prac- 
tically a tube, tire and rim, all in one piece. 
There is just enough room in the circular 
space on the drum for painting on the illus- 
ion of wire, wood or steel wheels, if de- 
sired. 

Tests are said to have shown that blow- 
outs are next to impossible, because there 
is nothing in the whole combination of tire, 
tube or rim to cause friction. As to punc- 
tures, it has been found that the absence of 
any air space between tube and tire or 
around the rims makes what would ordinar- 
ily be a “flat” just a slow leak. The in- 
ventor has gone farther and developed a 
sort of hand injector for repairing leaks. 
The tire is being sponsored by a leading 
company with a large amount of successful 
experimental work to its credit. 


Brake Drum Without Rivets 


The Baldwin Rubber Company, Pontiac, 
Mich., has developed an automobile brake 
drum lining that is applied without using 





rivets. Automotive engineers who have 
seen the appliance are reported to have de- 
clared that it has possibilities. A rubber 
compound thinner than the customary brake 
lining is bonded to the drum. It is claimed 
to result in a more even wear of the lining 
and to eliminate squeaky brakes. 


Typhoon Suit 
Designed for duck shooting and cold wet 
days in boats or blinds, this waterproof and 
windproof suit is also used by seamen, avia- 
tors, fishermen, lumbermen and for a num- 
industrial purposes. It is made of 
fine quality weave olive fawn material with 


ber of 


with a coating of 


inside, 


bombazine lining 





fine quality rubber between, joining the two 
fabrics and making a thoroughly waterproof 
combination of materials, which keeps out 
not only rain but cold and wind. The body 
of the jacket is made one-piece to reduce 
number of seams, the hood with drawstrings 
around the front, and a storm-fly front, clos- 
ing the garment perfectly. All seams are 
sewed, strapped and cemented. The sleeves 
at the wrist are made to button close to ex- 
clude wind. The pants are made with a 
minimum number of seams, drawstring at 
waist, and bottom made so it can be but- 
toned close to exclude wind and worn inside 
boots. The maker is the Chicago Rubber 
Clothing Company, Racine, Wis. 
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Crude Rubber Items - 








DUTCH RUBBER COMMITTEE 
DIVIDED ON RESTRICTION 


JUNE MALAYAN OUTPUT 





tne < se ol May while 


hands aggregated 19,948 tons, in 
the end of 


rubber in dealers’ 


comparison 


with 18,393 tons at the 


month 


previous 


) 


compared with 25,530 
Although Dutch E 
talled 19,321 


figures are not comparable 


tons during V 


ast Indies shipments t 


1930, tl 


owing to su 


tons during June, 


rubber during t 


May, 1930 


pension of production 


month of 


British Factory Closed 
the 


The 


Gutta 


India Rubb« 
Works Cor 


and t 


Burton 
Percha & 
Ltd., 


work formerly « 


factory of 
Telegraph 


pany, has been closed down 


one there has been trar 


ferred, together with the necessary equi 
ment, to the company’s Silvertown pla 
Directors of the company, who have be 
giving close attention to the question of o 


solete equipment and redundant plant facil 


ties, announced their opinion that there w 


no further necessity for retaining the 


plant as a separate unit 


Trend of Rubber Continues 
Uncertain, Says J. L. Julian 


IT he r ( nittec il - _ -_ 
ted by the Dutch Minist: the C Public Warehouse at Singapore 
é May | ued its report The first public warehouse at Singapore 
mmitt é l etings al will shortly be operated by Stanton Nelson 
the ' been arrive * Company. Rates will be about 25 pet 
t ent under the charges made by the Harbor 
Leres t e balance Board and will offer the further advantage 
ctwet pt t imption 1 being able to issue warehouse receipts as 
r ¢ t t rid crisis ha a public storage company. 
ntes fie { pt that a state ¢ 
onsen , rise ‘ er industr 
t any rate, in the pla istry; an Dutch Exports Lower in June 
that rest! t I i Sa V' , 1 ' 11 , 
the ndustr the tt unable wit! Showing the are st falling off in sections 
, : ; ‘ the desire: containing mostly kuropean-owned estates, 
— = total exports of crude rubber by the Dutch 
est ‘ ac _ : — = East Indi 5 during Tune were 24,317 tons, 
re » that the rest ould be :; 
: latura ‘ ere t consider I 
necessa t ( é tance tl 
{,; er! ‘ the com 
| 1 ‘ eT eC ime 
M | lerhe M1 Let é bb 
ka » ( ind | l j . 
ee \RKET authorities foresee no _ s¢ 
* gr ager cate M vere fluctuations ahead for crud 
tate that th .—- rubber prices; but market authori 
principle t G ; * . tie we ten hee vrong in their predic- 
practica eme ed, Dut the tions. Such is the inion of J. L. Julian 
do not agree that the ‘ sts lor re president of the Rubber | hangs ‘ Ne 


triction pr . ‘ 
: Yor! ind marKet suitai t renin W 
ment issistal I t tion tre 
ae ct Beane, as reported in a recent statement on 
’ ‘ ut t the ‘ } aimcuities . 
the situati mm thie a modity 
t he ' s} eT nelnet t et re te ‘ ¢ 
é The surprises that ave curred im the 
r ave ‘ t t the voriad ‘ , 
‘ rude rubber markets « the world during 
the past ten years Mr. Julian l, “have 
+4 
ther wo omer ee, . 
! ohh nent tr, nrc _— 
\f | r Gert ~ ' iD — - : rovide plenty of excite 
\ rs urge er! ana i é , 
ent tor the active traders in this com 
‘ 1 ‘ ; ; ‘ 
ri t ‘ t¢ le . . ' 
\ ‘ i it ‘ i 7 Iie, Als nlenty { rriet tor tine britisi 
t cra report i . sit p nt at the 1 
I ' ind Dutch entrepreneurs wil ave con- 
‘ istence i tate t \ ves : ‘ é 
ered the jungles of the Malayan Peninsula 
trie nec ty ror ty " terve tw ° 
ind the | ist Indi tneir ta rea ing en 
\ > per cent vo! | ction ce ' { ‘ 
. ieavors ft provid 1dicquate Slppiles ot a 
rived from Dut and =Brit growers, th sf. f larver } ; 
Dutcl ymmodity whi has a larger number ot 
operation. it states ( the ute il , , , . . 
physical properties and a larger variety of 
Briti L,overnment W d be entirely , , , 
- , ises than any ther raw materia 
; ' purpM Sucn 1 
1! ent t the purp ‘ ] l Lover! “During 1920 for exan ple the te P . 
ring 2 ample. tl tent af 
ment inite vent 1) ] | ted towards s ‘ 
e fluctuatt t average monthly prices 
restrict pr i producers , “* ~ 
ried trom 53 ents to 1, cents ra rang 
f Ua ? 
ft 36 cents During 1921, the range was 
ight ents and during 1922, 12 cents, 


1925 and 1926, the ranges 


HIGHER THAN FOR MAY were, respectively, 19 cents, 69 cents and 41 
ents In more recent years, the ranges ¢« 
Pr | t t native ictuat ive be I . derate CIN 
und | ‘ estat ( | duri 2 cents in 1928, 8 cent 1 1929, 7 cents it 
; , \f ensu re 102 und ahout 2 cents s tar tor t Ss year 
nort { that + ' 
” clon sad ; ) acre Authorities See Rubber Steady 
size dur t i tons everal « ert rognosticators are or 
compared w x Ma he the opimon that there will be no severe 
output estate ‘ r re Siz¢ tuation ¢ rubber during 
reaches } ta + ft mpares wure years 1 d that bec LLIS¢ the produc- 
with 18.904 tons dur t previous sts have been reduced radically, rub 
Stocl t irget ber will always sell beiow ten cents a pound 
it the close the 1 t t states If the trend of motor tire production could 
ymounti to 22,101 t iainst 21,901 at he predicted accurately for the next five 


years, there would be some asis tor su 
prognostication Chis, however, is impo 


sible 
Experts Fail on Tire Output 
‘A year ] 


ganization in 


ago, a prominent statistical 


estimating the trend of mot 


tire production indicated that the 1930 pr 


duction 


would approximate 78,000,000, the 


1931 productiot 83,000,000 and the 1932 pr 


duction 87,000,000 The actual 1930 produ 
tion figure was approximate 51,000,001 
instead of 78,000,000 Present indicatiot 
point to a production of tires during 1931 
not exceeding 55,000,000 

“It remains to be seen w further su 


store tor the vor 


1931 and 2 \merica 


are in 


prises 
markets during 


rubber manufacturers have taken advantage 


of the extremely low prices for the con 
modity that have continued for almost tw: 
years At present their holdings amount t 


about 200.000 tons with an: 100,004 


tons hand in and afloat to this country 
that is owned by 

‘The world’s 
as of May 1, 1931, amor 


000 Based on 


on 
importers 
f plantation rubber 


inted to about 


stor ks 
525, 
estimate 
this 


sup 


tons a conservative 
of monthly consumption 55,000 tons, 


represented about 9 6 months world’s 


ply. However, the produ 


I tion apacity ol 


tire factories has been expanded to such a1 
extent during recent years that the world’s 
consumption rate for crude rubber can be 
increased considerably if a1 vhen the 


heavy demand for tires, that was e 
1931, materializes 

“On further rises in 
that 
posed to hedge 
levels on the 
York, which 


commissions 


in 1930 and 


prices, is expected 


American manufacturers will be dis- 


purchases made at higher 
hange of New 
| rates of 
as to 


Rubber Ex 
recently has reduce 


floor 


such hedging operations.” 


on brokerages so 


encourage 
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BARIUM SULPHATE MINE 
DEVELOPED IN CALIFORNIA 


evelopment of a large barium sulphate 


n at Castella, Cal., not far from Mount 


Shasta, places the Glidden Company in line 
1 large competitor of Germany as a 
ucer of barium sulphate, it was indi- 


| by Adrian D. Joyce, president of the 


Glidden Company. 


ccording to Mr. Joyce the Glidden prop 
at Castella more nearly approaches the 
Meggan deposit of barium sulphate in Ger- 
y than any other such mine in the United 


otates. 


Ve built a road up to the mine last 
ind so far have taken out about 10,000 
Mr. Joyce stated. “Present 


have 


indica- 
are that we a deposit that will 
30 to 40 years. 
very is emphasized by the fact that in 
estimated that there 


[he importance of this 


the government 


, 


and one-half years supply of 


um sulphate in the country.” 


hate furnishes the largest 


ingredients in titanium pig- 


irium  sulp 
ts and lithopone pigment which furnish 


base of many products, These pigments 


<tensively in the rubber, paint, 


ish, paper and sugar industries and 
ugh some form have wide uses including 
ifacture of peroxide as well as water 


ners and for many other purposes 


India Loses in Patent Case 


e United States District Court of Ap- 
Rapids, Mich., last 


old decision ol Fed 


ls, sitting at Grand 
reversed the veat 


judge Pau! Jones favoring the India 


& Rubber Company in a suit to col 
ti rot the (y od €at | r Ww 
ber Company for the use of a cord 
ke levict The original decision would 
meant that India cf uld have ce llected 
ilties from every tire company using this 
the manut icture of large 
mat tire nd t the time t was 
lec ‘ ear ag t ed a sudden 

, f ' n stocl 


Textile Rubber on Full Time 


1 . oe 
r Textile Rubber Company, MMe ina. 
1 4 | , idl 
S ull ' its workmen and 
. oF 
, the tor time sche P 
recent ’ he npany 
, of ‘ ’ 
( le Dber products of several 
r¢ Tt ~ 





Let me take care of your 
CHEMICAL WORK 
and 
MANUFACTURING 
PROBLEMS 


on a monthly fee basis. 


FREDERICK J. MAYWALD 
Rubber Chemist 


305 Hoboken Road 
Carlstadt New Jersey 


Footwear for British Goodrich 
Rubber Company, 
factories at 
manu- 


The British Goodrich 
Ltd. will shortly extend its 
Burton-on-Trent, England, for the 
facture of all types of rubber footwear, ac- 
cording to a recent statement by Sir Wal- 
rond Sinclair, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors, About 150 workers will be em- 
ployed in the new division of the company, 
it is reported 


Eclat Rubber Sales Up 
Sales of the Eclat Rubber 


Cuyahoga Falls, O., for the month of May 
were the largest for that month in the last 


Company, 


seven years, according to C. E. Reiss, presi- 
dent. June and July 
this increase, and the company looks for- 
ward to another banner year. During the 


spring, 43 men were added to the company’s 


sales have continued 


payroll. 


M. E. A. Is Divided 
The Motor ind 


has been converted into two separate associa- 


Equipment Association 
tions, one for the manufacturing members 
and another for the wholesaling members, 
although the 
will continue to 


present officers and directors 
function until after the 
joint show with the 
Association at At- 
from December 7 to 12. 


annual meeting and 
National Standard Parts 
lantic City, N. J., 
The two groups will be known as the Mo- 
tor and Equipment Manufacturers Associa- 
Motor and Equipment Whole- 


Plans for a federation 


tion and the 
salers Association 
to unite the two groups have been tempor- 


arily postponed, 


PERFECTS LIQUID SULFUR 
FOR DIPPED LATEX ITEMS 


\ new liquid sulfur containing no residue 


B. E. Whitehead of 


South Akron, 


has been developed by 
the Novelty Supply 


O., makers of special rubber goods, tor the 


(_ompany, 


curing of latex-dipped rubber products. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Whitehead, his liquid sul- 
fur contains zinc oxide and all other in- 
gredients necessary to a proper cure 


Dipped goods produced by this process 


are claimed to be superior in respect to 


transparency, while the 


| 


smoothness and 
caused by small holes made 


vaste tormerly 


by grit is entirely eliminated. 





Consulting Rubber Technologist 


PRACTICAL | 


Twenty years’ experience with the largest | 
and most successful companies in the 
country 


Physical and Chemical Testing 
Special facilities for abrasion and quick 
age tests 


Expert Advice to Correct Factory 
Trouble 


New Processes and Formulas 
Developed 


R. R. Olin Laboratories 
P. O. Box 372, AKRON, OHIO 
Telephones: Sherwood 3724; Franklin 8551 














CLASSIFIED - 
ADVERTISING 


Five cents a word, minimum charge $2.00, pay- 
able in advance. 
Address replies to Box Numbers 


THE RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th St., New York City 












POSITION WANTED 


FAcToRY SUPERINTENDENT or Department 
Superintendent available for immediate con- 
nection. Years of practical experience and 
thorough training gives him complete back- 
ground. Especially valuable in rubberizing 
and calendering, mill 
compounding. Will accept moderate salary 
to start where good future is offered. Will 
go anywhere. Best of references. Address 
sox 591, THe Rupper Act 


room, curing, and 








HELP WANTED 


W antep—Man for technical work for At- 
lantic Coast territory; must have technical 
training and rubber experience. Concern 
established with full line of specialties and 
compounding materials for rubber manufac 
turing. Reply by letter giving full informa- 
tion Address Box 592, THe Rupper AGE. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT for the rub- 
ber industry. Experience in mechanical and 
drug sundries preferable. 
tion desirable. In replying, give full particu 
lars including references. Address Box 589, 
Tue Rupper AGE. 


Technical educa 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER for the rubber indus- 
try. Prefer man with experience in drug 
gists’ rubber sundries. Should possess ag 
gressiveness and leadership, Give full par- 
ticulars when replying Address Box 590, 


THe Rupper AGE. 








EQUIPMENT WANTED 


W antep—One 30-gallon working capacity 
jacketted dough mixer, W. & P 
11 


rubber mill: one ay 


preterred ; 
one 6 x 12 in. samplk 
prox. % gallon sample dough mixer, jacket 
ted. Address 

Rupper & Aspestos Corpo! 
) 


26-38 Cornelison Ave., Jersey City, N 








SURPLUS RAW MATERIALS 


CASH FoR Your SurpLus AND CLosE Our 


Rubber Goods, Chemicals, Colors, Pig- 
ments, Oils, Waxes, Glues, Accelerators. 
Metals. Any quantity. Any condition. Also 
Wastes, By-Products, Residues of all kinds 

CHEMICAL SERVICE CORP., 
38 Park Row, New York, N. Y 


We PurcHAsE surplus and discontinued 
stocks of Chemicals, Pigments, Accelerators, 
Solvents and Raw Materials, 
quality or condition, Send us a complete list 
of such dead stocks, whereupon we will make 


vou a cash offer. 


regardless of 


Superior CHEMICAL COMPANY 


154 Chambers Street, New York City 
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LATE M{ARKFET PRICES 


RUBBER—COTTONS AND FABRICS—CHEMICALS 











Crude Rubber 


RUDE rubber declined five-eighths ot a 
& cent in price during the past fortnight 
to set a new all-time low record. With 
actual rubber selling on the outside market 
cents a pound, futures on the Rub 


ber Exchange changed 


for 5% 
hands at as low as 
5.50 cents The average of the daily closing 
prices for the commodity tn July was 6.37 
cents a pound as against 6.35 cents in June 

Prices quoted on the New York outside 


market at the close on August 4 follow 


Plantations- 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
Spot-Aug 056% @ .05% 
September 05%@ 05% 
Oct.-Dex 06%@ .06 
First Latex, crepe spot (a 06 
Amber Crepe, No. 2 a 05% 
Amber Crepe, No. 8 - @ 06% 
Amber Crepe, No. 4 fa 0514 
Brown Crepe, Clean thir a 05% 
Brown Crepe, rolled a 05% 
Liquid Latex, per gal 70 @ «80 
Paras— 
Up-river, fine OSk%a@ 08% 
Up-river, coarse Nominal 
Acre Bolivian fine 09 @ 09l, 


Caucho Ball, Upper Nominal 
Centrals— 

Central ecray 06 @ -- 

Esmeraldas 06 « — 
Balata— 

Block, Ciudad — @ .30 


LONDON MARKET 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Buyers 
Spot-Aug @ 2%d 
September 2%@ 2%d 
Oct.-Deec. 2%d@ 2%d 


SINGAPORE MARKET 

Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Sellers 
Spot «a 244d 
Daily closing prices and sales on the Rub 


York follow 


ber Exchange of New 


FROM JULY 21 


NEW YORK, AUGUST 4, 1931 


Reclaimed Rubber 


Reclaimed rubber prices continued slightly 
easier in sympathy with the record low for 
the crude commodity. The average valua- 
tion placed on the 717 tons exported in June 
was 4.49 cents 1 pound 
the various grades follow 


High Tensile 
Super-Reclaim Black Ib 
High Tensile Red Tb. 
Ib 


Late prices for 


06%@ .07 
06%@ .06% 
Shoe 


Unwashed 05% @ .06 


Washed ib. .07%@ .07% 
Tube 
No. 1 (Floating) ib. .08 @ .08% 
No. 2 (Compounded) 1D. .06%@ .06% 
Tires 
Black D>. 05 @ .056% 
Black, selected tires TD. .05%@ .05% 
Dark Gray ID. .06%@ .06% 
Light Gray ib. .07 @ 07% 
White tm. .07%@ .07T% 
Truck, Heavy Gravity D>. .06 @ .06% 
Truck, Light Gravity Th. .06%@ .06% 
Miscellaneous 


Mechanical blends Ib 


Scrap Rubber 


While demand from reclaimers continues 
fair for this time of the year, the influence 
of the drop in crude rubber prices could not 
be escaped by the scrap rubber market. 
Quotations therefore, slightly easier 
at the end of the fortnight and closed as 
tollows for the different grades 

(Prices to Consumer) 


04%@ _ .05 


were, 


Auto tire peelings ton 19.00 @20.00 
Mixed auto ton 9.00 @ 9.50 
Bicycle tires ton 5.00 @ 6.00 
Clean solid truck tires ton 24.59 @26.00 
Boots and shoes ewt. 1.00 @ 1.10 
Arctics, untrimmed cwt. 50 @ .62% 
Inner tubes, No. 1 Dm. .084%@ .04 
Inner tubes, No. 2, compounded 

tb. O1LR@ 02% 
Inner Tubes, Red tb. 01%@ .01% 
Air Brake Hose ton 9.00 @10.00 
Rubber Hose ton 8.50 


@ 9.00 





Closing Prices on Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 
TO AUGUST 3, 1931 





Spot Aug. Sept. Oct Nov. Dec. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. ; May 


June July Sales 





No. 1 Standard Contract of 10 Tons 
































July 21 630 682 635 642 649 6.56 662 669 6.76 6.86 696 7.06 - ~ 2 
22 6.25 6.27 6.29 6.35 6.41 6.48 6.54 6.61 6.67 6.77 6.87 6.97 16 
23 6.12 6.12 6.15 6.21 6.28 6.35 6.41 6.48 6.55 6.65 6.76 6.86 88 
24 6.05 6.04 6.08 6.15 6.22 6.30 6.37 6.44 6.51 6.59 6.68 6.78 99 
25 6.038 6.02 6.05 6.10 6.19 6.29 6.36 6.43 6.50 6.58 6.66 6.76 29 
~ 27% 6.98 6.96 6.00 6.08 6.16 6.24 6.30 636 642 6.51 6.60 6.70 - 32 
oR 5.94 5.90 5.95 6.02 6.09 6.17 6.24 6.31 6.39 6.49 6.59 6.69 80 
29 5.75 5.75 5.82 5.89 5.96 6.05 6.12 6.19 6.26 6.88 6.41 6.50 122 
30 5.66 63 5.70 5.78 5.86 5.95 6.02 6.09 6.16 6.24 6.32 6.41 67 
31 5.70 5.67 5.74 5.82 5.90 5.98 6.05 618 &.91 6.29 6.27 6.46 37 
Aug 1 5.70 67 5.74 5.82 5.90 5.98 6.06 6.18 6.20 6.28 6.36 6.46 6.59 2 
3 5.69 5.66 5.73 5.81 5.89 6.97 6.04 6.11 6.19 627 6.85 6.45 6.55 53 
Old “A” Contract of 2% Tons* 

July 21 6.20 6.30 6.40 6.40 6.50 6.60 6.67 6.74 6.84 6.94 7.04 
»9 6.20 6.30 6.40 6.40 6.50 6.52 6.59 6.65 6.75 6.85 6.95 20 
23 6.00 6.10 6.10 6.20 6.30 6.39 6.46 6.53 6.63 6.74 6.84 3 
24 6.00 6.00 6.10 6.20 6.20 6.35 6.42 6.49 6.57 6.66 6.76 92 
25 5.90 6.00 6.10 6.20 6.20 6.38 6.40 6.47 6.55 6.63 6.73 2 
27 —— 56.80 5.90 6.00 6.00 6.10 628 684 640 6.49 6.58 6.68 R 
28 5.70 5.90 5.90 6.00 6.10 6.22 6.29 6.37 6.47 6.57 6.67 3 
29 5.70 5.80 5.80 5.90 6.00 6.10 6.17 6.24 6.31 6.39 648 — 31 
80 5.60 5.70 5.70 5.80 5.90 6.00 6.07 6.14 6.22 6.30 6.39 15 
$1 5.60 5.70 5.70 5.80 5.90 6.03 6.11 6.19 6.27 6.35 6.44 - 7 
Aug 1 5.60 5.70 5.70 5.80 5.90 6.08 6.11 6.18 6.26 6.34 6.42 6.57 45 
a 5.60 56.70 6.70 5.80 6.90 6.02 6.09 6.17 625 633 643 653 —— 





*Quotations for months after December, 1931, are for New “A” 


Contract. 


Cotton 


URING the month of July the aver- 
D age of the daily closing prices for 

spot middling upland cotton at New 
York was 9,28 cents a pound. This com- 
pares with 9.05 cents in June and with 1: 
The close of the mont! 
August, however, have 


21 
5.10 


cents in July, 1930 

and the opening of 
seen the commodity carried down to still 
lower levels, 
on August 3. 


reaching 8.10 cents a pound 


High, low and closing prices on the New 
York Cotton Exchange on 


as follows: 


August 4 were 


High Low Close Close 

Aug. 4 July 21 

Oct. 8.25 8.11 8.23 9.55 
Dec. 8.46 8.33 8.46 9.77 
Jan. 8.56 8.43 8.56 9.87 


Tire Fabrics 


Lower price quotations for tire fabri 
have followed the decline in the market 
raw cotton. Current prices for the different 
grades of tire fabrics were as follows: 


(Prices Net at the Mill) 


CORD 
Peeler, carded, 23/4/3 ih. .26%@ .27 
Peeler, carded, 23/5/3 Ib. .25%@ .26 
Peeler, carded, 13/3/3 hb. .284%@ .24 
Peeler, carded, 15/3/3 iD. .24 @ .24% 
Egyptian, carded, 23/5/38 ib. .86 @ .87 
Egyptian, combed, 23/5/3 >. .40 @ .40% 
CHAFERS 
Carded, American, 8 oz. Ib. .23%@ .24 
Carded, American, 10 oz. Ih. .234%4@ .24 
Carded, American 12 oz. ib. .283 @ .28% 
Carded, American, 14 oz. id. .21 @ .21% 
LENO BREAKER 
Carded, American, 8% oz. ib. .22 @ _ .26 
Carded, American, 10% oz. ib. .22 @ _ .26 


SQUARE WOVEN 
Carded, American, 17% oz. 
23-11 ply Tb. 
Carded, American, 17% oz. 
10-ply 


26%@ .2 


ib. 21 @ .21% 


Sheetings 


The sheetings market was once again 
slightly easier, with quotations for some sizes 
dropping to the lowest levels for the yea: 


Current prices follow 


10-inch, 2.50-yard yd. .06%@ .06% 
10-inch, 2.85-yard yd. .055%%@ .05%% 
40-inch, 3.15-yard yd. .06%@ .07 
40-inch, 3.60-yard yd @ .05 
40-inch, 3.75-yard yd. .04%@ .04 
40-inch, 4.25-yard yd. — @ .O04 
Ducks 
Price quotations for cotton ducks r 


mained steady throughout the fortnight, bt 
there was no noticeable activity shown 
the market for these goods. Latest price 


follow: 


Belting and Hose th. .21%@ .23 
Enameling ib. .19%@ .20 
Single filling bh — @ .10 
Double filling Dm. .11 @ .11% 
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CHEMICALS 


W 


ITH the demand for rubber chemicals and compounding ingredients 
from tire and other factories continuing 
ture for these materials has remained firm. 


fairly steady, the price struc- 
For some months now the 


consumption of carbon black has at least been equal to the output, and there has 
Quotations 


he 
for blane fixe, however, 
ortnight just past. 


ACCELERATORS 
Organic 
po -b. 24 @ 
A-5-10 Ib. 33 @ 
A- Ib. 55 @ 
A-l1 Ib. 62 @ 
A-16 Ib. 57 @ 
A-19 tb. 58 @ 
A- tb. 64 @ 
A-32 Ib. 80 @ 
Aldehyde ammonia, crystals Ib. 65 @ 
Altax Ib. 
An iline oil, “drums, 
-b. works Ib. -144@ 
Captax Ib 
Crylene tb. 55 @ 
paste Ib. 4 @ 
Di-Ortho-Tolyguanidine tb. 42 @ 
Diphenylguanidine tb. 30 @ 
Ethylidene aniline Ib. 45 @ 
Formaldehyde aniline Ib. 37%@ 
Heptene Tb. .40 
Hexamethylene-tetramine Ib. 58%@ 
Lithex tb. 18 @ 
Methylenedianiline tb. 387%@ 
Monex ib. 8.25 @ 
Oxynone 1b. 68 @ 
Phenex tb. 7% @ 
Pipsol Ib. 4.30 @ 
R & H 40 Ib. 40 @ 
R & H 50 Ib. 40 @ 
R & H 397 Ib. 75 @ 
R-2 ». 195 @ 
Safex tb. 1.20 @ 
SPDX tb. 715 @ 
Super-Sulphur No. 1 tb. 
No, 2 1b. 
Tensilac, No. 39 tb. 40 @ 
Tensilac, No. 41 tb. 50 @ 
Thermio F , 50 @ 
Thiocarbanilid, drums Tb. 20 @ 
TMTT Tb. 3.00 @ 
Trimene Ib. 7156 @ 
base tb. 1.20 @ 
Triphenylguanidine Tb. 58 @ 
Tuads tb. 
Ureka tb. 7 @ 
Vuleanex tb. 
Vulcone th. 
Vulcano) tb. 
Z-88-P tb. 50 @ 
Zimate rb. 
Inorganic 
Lead, sublimed blue th. .08% @ 
Lead, white th. .08%@ 
Litharge, domestic tb. .07T%@ 
Magnesia, calcined, 
light per 100 Ib. 5.35 @ 
heavy per 100 Ib. 3.65 @ 
COLORS 
Blacks (See Compounding Materials) 
Blues 
Prussian tb. 36 @ 
Ultramarine tb. 06 @ 
Browns 
Sienna, Italian tb. .05%@ 
Umber, Turkey tb. 04%@ 
Greens 
Chrome, light tb. 320 @ 
medium tb. 31 @ 
dark tb. 34 @ 
Chromium Oxide, bbl. tb. .34144,@ 
Reds 
Antimony 
crimson, 15/17 tb. 40 @ 
sulfur, free tb. 56 @ 
golden, 15/17 F-.S. . 20 @ 
Indian English tb. 08 @ 
Domestic (Maroon) tb. 11 @ 
Oximony Ib. ‘ 
Red oxide, pure tb. 10 @ 


s 


Smith’s 444 Crimson f.o. 


Lithopone, Akcolith 
Lithopone, Albalith 
Lithopone, Arzolith 
Lithopone, Vanolith 


Springfield tb. 
Rub-Er-Red, f.o.b.Easton Ib. 
Venetian red tb. 
Vermillion. quicksilver. 

English tb. 

Whites 
». 
tb. 
tb. 
b. 





Sean See 
RK 
AD As 


1.75 @ 


05 3/5@ 


1. 


1. 


25 


ll 
i 


n no further sign of weakness in the price of that ingredient. 
are reported to have been slightly easier during the 


' Titanium oxide tb. 
| Titanox B, f.o.b. st Louis, 
| 


Titanox C, f.o.b. St. —_ 

| Zine Oxide—American Process 

American Azo: 

ZZZ (lead free) ............ 
ZZ (leaded) 

Horsehead Brand: 

| 


lead free 
Kadox, black label 
blue label 
red label 
St. Joe, black label 
red label 
Zine Oxide—French Process 
Anaconda, lead free 
Anaconda, selected lead 
free 
seal 


FIFF F FFFFFFRS FF 


9 


Chrome - 
Ocher, French medium 
domestic . 


95 


21 @ 
06% @ 
07 @ 
06% 
06% @ 
07 @ 


06%4@ 
06%4@ 


-06%4%@ 


07 @ 
11%@ 
10%@ 
09% @ 
16%@ 
02 @ 
01%@ 


| COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 


Aluminum Flake 


Ammonia carbonate, lump Tb. 
| Asbestine ¥ ton 
Barium carbonate ........ — * 
| Barium Dust m 
Barytes southern off-color... ton 
“Western prime white... ton 
| imported ton 
| Basofor tb. 
| Bentonite bb. 
| Blacks 
Arrow “Aerofloted”’ tb. 
Bone Black tb. 
Carbon, compressed Tb. 
Carbon, uncompressed Tt. 
Disperso, f.o.b. Louisiana Ib. 


Disperso, f.o.b. Texas Ib. 
Drop Black 


Fumonex 
Excello, compressed 
Gastex, f.o.b. Texas 
Lamp Black 
Micronex 
Thermatomic-Thermax 
Flex 
P-33 
United carbon, fob Tex. Ib. 


39 bss 9539 


Velvetex carbon 
Blanc fixe dry f.o.b. works. ton 


| Carrara filler ... ............ tr. 
EE SS ™>E— tb. 
Clay, Kaolin, domestic ........... ton 
Aerfloted, oom acetal ton 
Colloidal emaimeinis tb. 

—— e. 1 
o.b. mine ..ton 
| Deck Blue Ridge” ee ton 
Dixie ton 
ID  vistctienstennntemiiinas ton 
A eee ton 

| Mineral Flour, 
| c.l, f.o.b. mine ton 
Par een abba ton 

Tensulite 

Glues, extra white ........ tb. 
medium white th. 
Magnesia, carbonate .......... th. 
Mica, white water grnd. . Tb. 
Off color (biotite) ....... tr. 
Rotten Stone (powdered) tr. 
Soapstone, powdered ...... ton 
Starch, powdered ewt. 
Tale, domestic .............. ...ton 
SIL Tc nsccscosinnsacisiapianbadoel ton 
Whiting, commercia] ............cwt. 
English cliffstone ....... ewt. 
Quaker : ton 
Superfine ton 
Sussex ton 
Witco nscale dae 
Zine Carbonate . tb. 
Zine Stearate tr. 





07 


07% 


07 
06% 


07% 


ton 21.85 @24.50 


10%@ .12 
14.75 @18.00 
038%@ _ «05 
-05 06 
12.00 @18.00 
23.00 @ — 
27.00 @36.00 
06%@ — 
02 @ .03 
03%@ .08% 
06 @ .12% 
.03 @ .07 
.03 @ .07 
03%@ — 
036 @ — 
06 @ «14 
083%@ .0TY% 
04 @ «08 
03 @ «.06 
10 @ .40 
.03%@ .08% 
03%@ .08% 
03 @ .06 
75.00 @90.00 
e1%@ .02 
@ 
8. 4 @ 9.00 
8.00 @20.00 
05 @ .08 
900 @ — 
10.00 @22.00 
20.00 @23.00 
15.00 @ _ 
25 @ _ .26 
22 @ .24 
.08%@ .11 
06 @_ .08 
06 @ 07 
02 @ .05 
15.00 @22.00 
— @ 2.57 
12.00 @15.00 
— @ 1.00 
1.75 @ 2.00 
10.00 @12.00 
20.00 @ — 
09%@ .101%, 
19 @ .22 





MINERAL RUBBER 






Genasco (factory) _.............. ton 560.00 @62.00 
Granulated M. R. .. ...ton 
Hard Hydrocarbon ................. ton 
RORNIINIIN 6 isticliiesdviiivetennsenncaioion ton 62.50 @65.00 
I, SCHED . srktinnpeicnienercinangs ton 28.00 @48.00 
Pioneer. MR, sclid ............... ton 40.00 @42.00 
Pioneer-granulated ..... ten 60.00 @52.00 
R & H Hytro-Carbon ........... ton 27.05 @29.00 
Robertson, MR, solid ........... ton 34.00 @80.0u 
Bee GRR | ccesinenern ton 38.00 @s80.00 
SOFTENERS 
Acids 
Nitric, 36 degrees ...... cewt. 6.00 @ 56.26 
Sulfuric, 66 degrees cwt. 1.60 @ 1.95 
Tartaric, crystals ... Ib. — @ 381% 
Acids, Fatty 
Laurex td. 15 @ «16 
ee Ib. 13 @ «17 
Stearic, double pressed 1D. 17 @ «.22 
Alkalies 
Caustic soda, 76% cwt. 290 @ — 
Soda ash, 58% C.L. ewt. 117%@ — 
Oils 
Corn, refined, bbls. ........1b. 08%@ .10% 
Cottonseed, crude ; 06%@ .07 
Cycline TORN gal. 27 34 
Degras (c.l. 100 bbls.) tb. 3%e@ — 

Less c.l. (10-25 bbls.) Ib. .04 ~ 

Lots less than 10 bbls...1b. 04%@ .04% 
Fluxrite sedddeiitinmmibdiiaaen tb. 054%@ .06% 
Palm Lagos tb. 05 @ .06 

Niger Ib. 08% 044g 
Para-Flux ..... —  * 17 @-— 
Petrelatum, white ............%. 08 @ .08% 
Pigmentaroil _................. gal. 18 @ .28 
Pine, steam distilled gal. 54 @ .61 

destructively distilled gal. 54 e .55 
Witco Palm Oil ; tb. -ll _— 
Witco Softener (f.o.b. wks.) Ib. 02 @ — 

Resins and Pitches 
Pitch, Burgundy _ 064%@ .07T% 

coal tar +2 vee fal. .0514@ 

pine, 200 tT. gr. wt..bbl. 7.00 @ — 
Rosin, grade K, 280 tb. bbl. @ 4.45 
Pigmentar gal. 18 @ .28 
Tar Retort, 50 gal. bb!. 18.50 @156.00 

Solvents 
Acetone, pure ib. 10 @ .10% 
Alcohol, denatured, 

No. 1 bbls. gal. 27 @ .29 
Benzol, 90% gal. 20 @ .21 
Carbon, bisulphide Tb. 054%4@ .06% 
Carbon, tetrachloride tb. 06%@_ «07 
Dryolene (f.o.b. Okla.) gal. 10 @ .10% 
Gasoline, steel bbls. gal. 14@q@-— 
Naphtha, solvent gal. 30 @ «.38 
Rub-Sol (f.o.b. Okla.). gal. 0 @— 
Turpentine, spirits > 50 @ «51 

wood ga 51 @ «461 

destructively distilled = 3 @— 

Waxes 
Beeswax, white Tb. 34 @ .36 
Carnauba Tb. 26 @_ .28 
Ceresin, white tb. 10 @ «il 
Montan, crude i. 06%@ .07 
Ozokerite, black tb. 24 @ «.26 
green tb. 26 @ .30 
Paraffin (c.l.—f.o.b. N. Y.) 
Yellow crude scale tr. 2%a@ — 
White crude scale 124/126..1. 022%@ — 
Refined, 125/127 th. 3%@ — 
Refined, 128/130 tb. 3%a@ — 
Refined, 185/137 th. 64a — 
Refined, 138/140 tb. 0T%e@ — 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 
AgeRite, Gel tb. 
Powder — * 
Resin tb. 
White tb. 
Albasar th. -70 @ .76 
Antox th. 
B-L-E ». 57 @ .60 
Neozone tr. 
Oxynone tb. 68 @ .80 
Resistox th. 54 @ «BT 
Stabilite tb. 57 @ .62 
Stabilite Alba th. -70 @ .76 
VGB th. 55 @ .66 
SPECIALTIES 
Aromatics—Rodo ~_ * 
Sunproof oo. We 35 @ 381% 
Sponge Paste tb. — @ .30 
Tonox m 3 56 @ .60 
SUBSTITUTES 
Black ” . tb. 08 @ .14 
White Sindee 10 @ .16 
Brown Ib. 08 @ .16 
VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Sulfur Chloride (drums) ....... tb. 081%@ .04% 
Sulfur flour, 
Ref’n’d, 100% pure (bags).cwt. 2.40 @ 2.75 
Commercial amet ewt. 1.75 @ 2.10 
Telloy ; “ns Se =~ 
iC >= eee 
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ACK of encouraging statistical The total for London and Liverpo 
>» ‘4 Al _ J a 
levelopments was probably the PLAN OF THE SECTION on August 1 was 136,216 long ton 
' as ae The statistics included in this section ae a aoe a: - £ 
cause of the new price decline neem fee amen. tee Gute cameteen tmp showing little reduction from the fis 
, 1 | | portance to the rubber industry. The ure of 36.527 lon 4 sail Par 
Cc! ru el ny tl met! - - : ! JI0,I2 ng tons reported ft 
2 ude \ ‘ e Americat tables are reprinted in the same relative ire of | f tong cons repor 
industrv consum more rubber in position in every issue, each table being Tune 27. 
_ ; ; kept current by the addition of new figures . 
June than in the me month last as soon as they become available. [he disquieting factor of low 
- total ahsorptior or the firs = ‘ oO ine cons was te ar 
yea he t he first Table of Contents gasoline consumption was temporart 
' rth wae but TOR 7l¥ lono I< 15 mated ; seen _— | ae . 
montn wa I is ) 7 tons, , ‘ ‘ | un nn ado Ss 
' _— . ; : S , United States Rubber Imports and Exports enminated Im J ine W he mestic u 
mparing with 213,859 long tons in Rubber Consumption in the United States of motor fuel rose to the highest poil 
190%) : ; af lal ll rd United States Consumption of Gasoline ; ai 
- oe Daily Rubber Prices in New York in history. Trade circles hope to s¢ 
for anv first | f-veal ince 1926 Monthly and Annual Rubber Prices : : ; 
London Official Rubber Prices \ugust motor car production at lea 
lhe total of crude rubber stocks in Daily Cotton Prices in New York : : . 
' ; . Stocks of Crude Rubber in the U. S. equal that of \ugust, 1930, and als 
the Unit tat ul ifloat to this Rubber in London and Liverpool : : : , 
+1 . , f 29495 Rubber in Singapore and Penang find the outlook ror passenger Car si 
on y wm ’ Rubber at Other Centres " 1 revistr: a , 
long tons or une 3f nc it is expect Rims Inspected and Passed in the U. S. and registrations improved 
, , , , , United States Tire and Tube Statistics . 
( tha ti ure 1 e imecreasec Automobile Production—U. S. and Canada Latest hngures covering mmports 
6 al ’ a 1 tubber Exports from Producing Countries ; . SURE a ae ee ouauich 
' ‘ Us , } Meanwhil Rubber Imports into Consuming Countries exports trot the eading = prodaucil 
the encour ’ { uction Britis} Production of Misc. Rubber Goods and consuming countries have hee 
, Imports of Guayule, Liquid Latex, etc. : Si 
foci the same Consumption, etc., of Reclaimed Rubber added to the appropriate tables 1n th 
te that featured late M ind June section. 
U. 4 Imports and Exports U S > ti f C d R bb 
f C 4 R bb ae Fi onsumption oO rudgae upper 
O rude u er (Rubber Manufacturers’ Association statistics raised to 
-——— Gross Imports - ———Re-exportsa———_.__ § 100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 
ioe 
A verag Average AS - a es Mont > Rasis SS ae 
ee ——-..e oOo Figures on Monthly Ba: 
Total Value Total Value A. 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 
Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long Jan. 29,058 29,638 32,196 $1,518 34,403 13 ; 36,194 28,56 
YEARS Tons Value Cents Tons Value Cents Tons Feb 5 736 29.761 31.136 30.137 8 41 594 » 809 2 Te 
1921 185,394 73,772,677 17.7 5,71 2,414,924 18.86 179,678 Mar 28,385 3,498 32,936 36,141 35,688 44,7 35,456 7 
1922 801,076 101,843,188 15.10 4,809 1,921,828 17.84 296,267 
19238 $09,144 185,060,304 26.72 8,772 6,672,319 28.87 300,372 Apr 7,129 4,139 32,696 35,871 32.772 17,521 1,686 
1924 $28,056 174,231,881 28.71 10,809 6,057,687 26.28 $17,747 Ma 5,845 92 «9299. 864. «84.592 37.33 9 ) BR¢ 
1925 $96,642 429,705,014 48.36 14,827 19,847,753 59.76 $81,815 lune ) ~ 2 I= 299 92 FOR 22 a) 7 er { “ 
1926 413,338 605,817,807 64.63 17,671 22,470,583 56.77 395,667 iy 
1927 426,258 389,874,774 385.60 27,775 24,735,488 39.76 $98,483 ,)), 3396 86.058 27.577 7.407 4 g 
1928 439,731 244,854,973 25.08 82,159 18,128,361 25.17 407,572 4... 18 989 5009 «84.588 esa : 
1929 560,084 289,178,783 19.15 36,485 16,868,733 20.64 528,599 ig <a aan aie ean 
1980 482,082 13 { 12.89 80,205 9,316,205 138.77 451,877 _— — COL = 5,008 . 
1928: Der on i = 19 236 ‘ a 
July $1,258 14,144,765 20.20 $8,087 1,451,446 20.99 28,171 |" aon ahaa inn ny . 
Aug $1,204 12,860,150 18.89 2,877 1,084,646 20.37 28,827 nai oo oe pen rom oY 
Bept $9,835 16,512,019 18.50 3,038 1,884,148 20.34 36,797 Dec 99 28,74 6,2 ' 
Oct 44,068 18,200,882 18.44 2,405 1,085,407 20.15 41,653 _ — 7 > a = 
Nov 86,519 14,878,441 18.19 2,788 1,207,089 18.52 33,731 Totals 328,769 388,48 366,149 371,027 441,340 469,804 
Dec 43,511 17,580,966 18.04 2,738 1,165,743 19.00 40,773 - . 
1929: —————_—_———_Figures on Quarterly Basis 
Jan 57,564 22,872,943 1 3,663 1,773,401 21.61 53,901 Q t { QOF 199% 1997 1 
Feb 64,265 24,760,111 l 2,955 1,374,783 20.77 61,310 j MV , 
Mar 50,604 20,380,905 1 4,218 2,094,037 22.16 46,386 *“ 
Apr 55,725 25,542,726 20.46 8.293 1,624,287 22.02 652,482 rd . on ty - 
May 61,161 24,355,511 21.25 2,886 1,849,690 21.24 48,325 July/Sept , 19,49 3,193 389,210 1h 50,26 
June 41,663 18,799,307 20.14 $,152 1,470,746 20.83 $8,511 Oct./ De 92,¢ 85.789 83,212 80,860 117,597 84,5 
July 43,944 19,342,147 19.65 3,424 1,590,411 20.73 40,520 
Aug 37,222 16,53 90 19.83 2,644 1,232,217 20.80 34,578 Totals 384.644 358,415 372,528 44 7 
Sept 34,472 15,214,485 19.70 2,011 861,068 19.11 $2,461 a 
Oct. $8,163 16,192,261 18.94 2.61 ,190,510 20.33 5,549 . ae . , . . 
Nov 43.507 12 120 +44 18.66 ea : 800 cae 19 = o oa Note—The Rubber Association estimates its monthly rubber consumptior 
Dec 42.95 17.573.32 18.27 ® 745 1.007.279 16 88 40.207 figures to be 90 per cent complete. Up until 1925 the quarterly figures were 
1980: likewise estimated to be 90 per cent complete; beginning with 1925 an esti 
Jan 47,496 17,798,563 16.72 3,144 1,077,415 15.30 44,352 mate of 92 per cent completeness has been used. These estimates have bee: 
Feb 42.687 14,798,240 5.48 2,280 960,790 18.80 40,407 used in raising the figures in this table to 100 per cent. The quarter]; 
— ‘4 oe : ie : 243 «4 = 8,187 1,192,708 16.71 figures are generally regarded as the most authentic; the monthly figures 
Apr 45,42 4,783,605 14.5! 2.688 892.532 14.82 = t sent as prelimina 
May 42,692 13,373,282 18.98 3,154 1,085,482 15.37 my es oe 
June 39.993 12,215,848 13.79 3,174 1,028,653 14.47 _ 
J y 35,18 ] 13.3 > s 759.96 12.08 
A 2 f 773 12.42 T M y . : a - 
“ ee a. ~ U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
0 16,06 9 ) 432 { 7.70 . : : ae 
Nov { 0 ‘ 9.39 (In Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
Dec 37,3 7,175,24 8.59 2,168 $42,197 11.17 5,13: 
1931 MONTHS 1930 1931 MONTHS 1930 1931 
Jar 6,307 7,190,591 8.84 1,706 350,48 9.17 $4,601 January 25,731,000 26,844,000 July 38,256,000 
Fel 4 6,564,969 8.62 1,799 157,078 8.86 $2,206 February 26,509,000 26,133,000 August 37,433,000 
Mar 40,39 7,356.5 8.13 2.800 534,180 8.52 37,593 March 31,029,000 31,037,000 September 37,823,000 
Apr i4 { 7.73 2.607 528.947 9.06 41.929 April $4.549.000 33,400,000 October 32 967.000 
May } f 86,638 7.4 2.501 418,301 7.47 33.025 May 36.497.000 35,716,900 November 80.984.000 
Jur f f 6.68 > 749 440.604 7.15 43.484 June 85.902.000 38.375.000 December 29,094,000 
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World Stocks of Crude Rubber 
ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U. 8S. 
-—-_-ON HAND 
At ON HAND . AFLOAT——~ AND AFLOAT——, 
End f 929 1930 1931 1929 1930 1931 1929 1930 1931 
Jar 6,342 131,744 209,487 9 30 61,863 56,187 169,672 193,607 265,674 
Fel 0,058 148.868 212.833 75,790 63,404 63,680 165,848 207,267 276,613 
Mar 100,536 141,843 217,804 67,065 63,646 63,133 167,601 205,489 280,937 
Apr 7,659 14 228 65,798 63,261 656,700 173,457 211,633 285,082 
Ma ) ) f » 2 r 8 68,168 73.564 162,985 214,847 294,363 
June 92,06 51 225.5386 54,668 58,657 69,421 146,729 210,209 294,957 
Ju 2,535 152 46,145 68,326 138,680 210,327 
\ 10,769 8 604 49,423 61,168 140,192 219,772 
Se] 84.362 169.927 68.758 60.923 143,120 230,851 
Oct 88,483 185,47 59,180 61,122 147,663 286,593 
Nov 92,219 189,925 62,3858 52,538 154,577 242,463 
I 118.609 10.998 62.388 56.035 180,997 257,033 
(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures raised to 100%) 


STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Stocks in London 


in Wharves and Warehouses, 


(No. of Tons 


including Latex) 











At end of 129 193 1931 At end of 1929 1980 1931 
Jan ) 60.434 81,093 July 80,080 81,048 
Feb 4 64,557 82,265 Aug 35,605 80,931 
Mar 28.214 68,92 84,736 Sept. 42,188 88,329 
Ap 68 74,676 86,98 Oct. 47,808 77,647 
Mays 3 0 7.3 a6. 726 Nov. 52.454 76,887 
June 11.0 80,260 Dec 54.304 78,013 
At End of Recent Weeks 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday 
93! 
April 84,339 84,421 85,704 85,922 
May 86.512 86.663 86.087 85,739 85,3382 
June 84.915 83,743 82,919 82,441 
July 82.171 82,079 81,766 81,104 
August 81,83 
Stocks in Liverpool 
1981 
April 49,502 49,733 51,221 52,043 
May 51,926 52.865 54,170 53,842 53,668 
June 64,268 64,812 54,422 54,086 
July 54,522 1,444 54,697 54,335 
August 54,881 
STOCKS IN PENANG AND SINGAPORE 
(Stocks held by Dealers—Quantities in Long Tons) 
End of 1929 1930 1931 End of 1929 1930 1931 
Ja 29,617 389,727 49,802 July $3,859 45,459 
Feb $2,373 44.371 49,283 Aug. 30,834 48,132 
Mar 9,437 45,65 19,59 Sept $2,188 44,015 
Apr 26.474 48,478 45,868 Oct 83.770 389,930 
May 80,764 44,715 44,278 Nov 30,963 41,674 
June 0.403 42,4 { l De 35,548 45,963 
STOCKS IN OTHER CENTRES 
ysu Malaya Afloat for Holland Colombo Para and 
End of Mainland Europe Manaos 
July $8,311 27,290 2,312 4,500 4,666 
Aug $9,482 30,310 2,196 5,200 4,489 
Sept 39,863 31,000 2,343 5,834 4,854 
Oct 38.587 7.680 2.378 5.600 5.156 
Nov 40,551 24,220 2,405 5,400 4,535 
Dec { } 5.980 69 5,189 5,132 
1931 
Jan 41,62¢ 24,500 3,168 5,124 
Feb 43,02 24,580 >> 5,404 
Mar | 4 15,800 8,622 8,857 4,843 
Apr 4 | 18,500 3.659 5,137 
May t7 7.77 ; 880 41,896 
June 88,745 7,500 3,219 8,518 4.5904 
Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Tota! Balloons Total Balloons 
19238 23,140,620 0.6 1927 19,700,003 79.1 
1924 21,863,311 19.7 1928 24,247,282 81.6 
1925 26,001,664 66.8 1929 24,141,502 80.3 
1926 24,199,524 78.8 1930 17,364,096 80.1 
1930 1931 
July 1,449,161 80.7 January 681,301 67.9 
August 1,504,187 78.1 February 1,010,774 73.9 
September 1,052,109 80.2 March 1,425,336 81.4 
October 863.579 73.3 April 1,717,652 79.9 
November 920,435 72.2 May 1,508,349 83.7 
December 567,855 69.1 June 1,084,707 77.8 


| 











Figures for Recent Years 
1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 19% 
Production 45,259 61,633 60,845 61,287 64,489 77,944 68,72 50,5 
Shipments 45,204 560,120 659,262 59,002 64,059 74,296 69,395 53,¢ 
Inventory? 5,772 7,427 8,142 10,456 10,264 138,624 11,838 9,f 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
1929 1930 1931 1929 1930 1931 1929 1930 19 
Jan. 6,301 4,485 8,675 6,211 4,406 3,744 12,855 11,924 8,9 
Feb. 6,479 4,555 8,985 4,951 4,195 3,402 14,525 11,410 9,5 
Mar. 7,049 4,863 4,668 6,289 4,717 4,122 15,329 12,513 10, 
Apr 7,391 5,648 41.944 6,838 5,089 4932 15.870 138,076 10. 
May 7,686 5,717 5,679 6,735 5,216 5,415 16,783 18,482 10,; 
June 6,847 5,122 6,800 5,294 16,497 18,277 
July 6,320 3,991 7,364 5,447 15,0384 11,812 
Aug. 5,698 4,166 7,854 5,175 13,337 10,848 
Sept. 4,460 3,365 5,623 4,405 2,070 9,812 
Oct. 4,611 3,582 4,649 3,499 12,04 9,803 
Nov. 3,878 2,654 3,355 2,834 12,127 9,595 
Dec. 3,057 2,814 3,237 3,361 11,838 9,003 
AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
Figures for Recent Years 
1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 9% 
Production 60,116 70,706 82,614 76,618 70,823 80,180 68.829 62,4 
Shipments 59,072 68,106 81,004 71,591 72,896 77,127 70,692 54,9 
Inventory? 8,425 11,052 11,313 16,200 18,692 16,117 12,807 9,9 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
1929 1930 1931 1929 1930 1931 1929 1930 19% 
Jan 6,109 4,607 3,623 6,789 4,857 4,062 14,424 12,704 9,4 
Feb. 6,346 4,634 3,916 4,948 4,337 38,400 15,986 13,086 9,9: 
Mar. 7,000 4,941 4,450 6,317 4,727 38,789 16,641 13,179 10,47 
Apr. 7,157 5,510 4,617 6,716 4,848 4,636 17,000 18,784 10,4 
May 7,181 5.535 65.413 6,598 5,074 5,281 17,745 13,852 10,5 
June 6,542 4,950 6,515 5,265 17,294 138,612 
July 5,793 3,939 7,605 5, 15,311 11,657 
Aug. 5,481 4,796 7,672 5 13,072 10,737 
Sept. 5,190 3,817 5,859 4 12,585 10,065 
Oct. 5.000 3.951 4,689 3,472 12,802 10,517 
Nov. 8.544 2,680 3,480 2,788 12,845 10,313 
Dec. 8,484 3,060 2,404 3,412 12,807 9,999 
(1) Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures, raised to 100%. The Associ 
ation estimates its figures to be 75% complete up until] 1929 and 80% 
complete beginning with 1929, and that basis has been accepted whe: 
preparing the statistics in this table. 
(7) Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated. 
Automobile Production 
-— United States— -——_ Canada—_—_, 
Total Passenger Trucks Total Passenger Trucks Grand 
Cars Cars Total 
1924 3,600,918 3,203,049 $97,869 135,246 117,765 17,481 3,736,164 
1925 4,265,704 3,760,459 605,245 161,389 189,811 22,078 4,427,093 
1926 4,298,799 3,808,753 490,046 205,002 164,483 40,609 4,503,89 
1927 3,393,887 2,938,868 453,019 179,426 146,850 82,556 3,573,313 
1928 4.857.384 $3,826,618 530,771 242.382 196,737 45,645 4,599,94 
1929 
July 500,331 427,218 78,118 17,461 18,600 38,861 517,792 
Aug. 499,629 444,711 54,918 14,214 11,037 3,177 513,843 
Sept. 415,332 365,651 49,681 18,817 10,710 8,107 429,149 
Oct. 380,011 $21,195 58,816 14,523 8,975 5,548 394,534 
Nov. 217,570 170,928 46,642 9,424 7,187 2,287 226,994 
Dec. 119,950 92,717 27,233 5,495 4,426 1,069 125,446 
TOTAL 5,358,420 4,587,400 771,020 263,295 207,498 655,797 5,621,715 
1980 
Jan. 273,089 235,099 37,990 10,388 8,856 1,532 283,477 
Feb. 346,940 297,483 49,457 15,548 18,021 2,527 362,488 
March 401,378 336,178 64,200 20,730 17,165 3,565 422,10: 
April 442,630 $75,171 67,459 24,257 20,872 3,385 466,887 
May 417,154 $62,784 64,370 24,672 21,251 3,421 441,826 
June 335,475 289,704 45,771 15,090 12,194 2,896 350,565 
July 262,363 222,700 389,668 10,188 8,556 1,632 272,551 
Aug. 224,368 187,288 35,758 9,792 6,946 2,846 234,160 
Sept. 216,877 175,720 41,157 7,957 5,623 2,334 224,834 
Oct. 150,044 112,800 $7,244 4,541 8,206 1,335 154,585 
Nov. 135,752 102,957 $2,785 5,407 3,527 1,880 141,159 
Dec. 155,701 124,173 $1,528 5,622 4,225 1,397 161,323 
Total 3,355,986 2,814,452 540,534 154,192 125,442 28,750 3,510,178 
1931 
Jan 171,848 188,317 33,531 6,496 4,552 1,944 178,844 
Feb. 219,940 180,419 $9,521 9,871 7,529 2,342 229,811 
Mar. 276,405 231,244 45,161 12,993 10,483 2,510 289,398 
Apr. $35,708 285,693 50,615 17,159 14,043 8,116 352,869 
May $15,115 269,420 45,695 12,738 10,621 2,117 327,853 
June 249,462 208,158 41,304 6,835 5,583 1,252 256,297 
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= BRITISH MALAYA'—— DUTCH EAST INDIES* 
Gross Exports British 
Gross Minus India & Sara- North Java & Sumatra Other indo- Amazon All World 
Exports Imports Imports Ceylon? Burma* wak* Borneo* Siam‘ Madura E.Coast D.E.I. China?® Valley Other* Total" 
9% 23 252,016 70,432 181,584 39,971 6,416 5,705 4,237 1.718 32.930 46,344 57,822 5,067 16,765 7,856 406,955 
0.¢ 924 259,706 108,524 151,182 39,997 7,697 6,699 4,621 2,962 42.446 54,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 9,065 429,366 
¥ 925 316,825 158,022 158,803 49,566 10,082 5,424 5,377 5,377 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 13,797 617,528 
9.( 926 391,328 151,243 240,085 58,962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 52,186 71,413 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,630 
‘ 927 371,322 182,845 188,477 55,356 11,321 10,923 6,582 5,472 55,297 77,815 142,171 8,645 28,782 16,633 606,474 
928 409,430 149,787 259,643 57,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,813 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 
929 574,836 163,092 411,744 81,584 11,663 11,077 7,381 5,018 65,990 87,789 134,037 9,696 21,148 6,767 853,894 
930 547,043 133,876 413,167 76,970 10,782 10,309 6,781 4,251 69,755 79,396 115,254 7,665 14,260 5,651 814,241 
19 129: 
3.9 ine 40,398 14,344 26,054 6,563 1,122 1,061 547 422 5,582 6,693 11,270 757 1,898 548 61,017 
5 ily 46,454 16,071 31,383 5,457 974 1,247 641 462 6,422 7,192 13,995 575 1,457 543 70,348 
,¢ Aug. 50,441 15,469 $4,972 6,079 685 993 641 431 4,644 7,298 10,782 1,032 1,563 499 69,619 
Sept. 53,484 12,392 41,092 7,993 384 832 640 406 4,708 7,617 10,149 655 1,566 604 76,446 
,( Oct. 47,937 12,516 35,421 8,381 812 1,047 671 485 4,697 8,295 10,512 893 1,606 445 78,266 
2 Nov 46,279 11,204 35,0756 6,660 1,065 668 672 278 4,760 6,711 9,380 771 1,442 535 68,017 
Dec. 46,147 16,018 31,129 8,683 900 930 672 320 5,189 8,279 11,102 966 1,674 443 70,287 
930 
Jan. 52,535 11,7738 40,762 7,741 1,560 791 642 386 5,709 7,831 8,928 856 1,837 585 77,628 
Feb. 48,947 12.960 35,987 8,055 1,245 847 642 469 6,900 7,191 11,414 944 1,787 480 75,961 
Mar. 47,320 12,236 34,084 6,617 1,129 976 642 391 5,796 6,612 11,214 643 1,674 536 70,314 
Apr. 43,803 14,627 29,176 4,444 856 1,026 502 366 4,802 6,326 12,724 433 1,201 630 62,486 
May 49,016 13,253 35,763 5,968 975 917 502 350 6,352 6,661 12,041 753 1,383 555 72,220 
June 36,607 12,120 24,487 4,577 778 1,040 201 392 4,728 4,776 9,512 425 974 651 52,441 
July 41,347 12,759 28,588 3,868 792 1,087 600 327 6,022 5,891 9,770 648 810 418 58,821 
Aug. 47,802 10,304 37,498 7,077 600 740 600 335 5,892 7,197 9,520 394 809 882 71,134 
Sept. 48,529 8,087 40,442 7,966 343 680 600 289 5,960 6,358 7,302 527 1,093 474 72,084 
Oct 47,770 7,312 40,458 7,681 591 598 650 300 5,916 6,956 6,352 667 669 449 71,287 
Nov. 41,281 7,774 33,507 6,042 864 631 600* $11 5,334 6,401 8,001 654 658 238 63,241 
3 Dec. 42,086 9,671 82,415 6,934 1,049 976 600° 835 6,254 7,196 8,476 721 1,365 353 66,674 
931 
lan 41,579 11,029 30,550 7,039 1,315 17 542 424 5,923 7,348 10,328 1,218 994 295 66,746 
9 Feb $1,951 9,672 32,279 6,365 1,041 945 542 409 4,869 7,206 9,001 1,018 1,271 217 65,163 
Mar 418,589 12,009 36,580 5,881 1,209 930 542 536 5,434 7,104 11,258 1,233 1,338 430 72,477 
Apr 43.353 9,977 33,376 4,333 641 TRS 500 340 6.473 6,063 8,759 610 629 333 62,845 
May 44,281 10,479 33,802 4,534 622 869 500* 413 7,372 6,799 10,955 702 1,110 306 67,984 
. June 39,505 12,115 27,390 5,246 700* 1,138 500° 337 5,856 6,697 11,381 938 621 335 61,139° 
4: (') Malayan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported D.E.I."”" are chiefly wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in 
p2 rubber is largely wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on a 
7 weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on basis of 344 pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1923, 1,008 tons 
1 basis of 314 pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1923, 1,117 in 1924, 1924, 2,239 tons 1925, 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 1927, 1,459 tons in 1928, 
“ 618 in 1925, 3.263 in 1926, 2,439 in 1927, 1,487 in 1928, 2,670 in 1929, and 1,302 tons in 1929, and 2,656 tons in 1930. (*°) Caleulated from official 
: 74 in 1930 (2) Ceylon Chamber of Commerce statistics until 1926; rubber import statistics of principal consuming countries, viz., United States, 
exported as latex is not included—such shipments were equivalent to 18 tons United Kingdom, France, Germany, Belgium and Netherlands, and includes 
1923, 93 tons 1924, 6 tons 1925, 20 tons 1926, about 1% ton in 1927, and 1 guayule rubber. (*) This total includes the third column for British Malaya, 
in 1928, and practically none in 1929, 1930 and 1931. (*) Official sta- “Gross Exports minus Imports,’ and all the figures shown for the other 
tistics. (*) Imports into Singapore and Penang. (°) Exports from “Other territories. *Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown when available. 
T . .* . . >. 
Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
- (Long Tons) 
in Austra- Scandi- Czecho- 
United United France Canada Japan Russia lia Belgium Nether- navia Spain slovakia World 
States' Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (ed) (d) lands (abedf) (gz) (abed) Total 
1919 238,407 42,671 17,685 5,584 6,395 9,753 9,894 75 1,002 8,995 2,771 8,149 2,418 Y 343,808 
1920 249,530 56,844 13,885 11,890 11,746 5,297 6,123 62 1,815 8,840 5,510 2,292 2,008 567 371,899 
1921 179,736 42,087 15,135 21,920 8,124 21,718 3,906 165 1,014 1,705 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 300,620 
1922 296,594 11,724 24,352 27,546 9,207 15,934 6,430 2,493 2,643 172 —8.807 1,778 589 567 396,012 
1923 801,527 12,700 27,892 18,519 18,277 15,372 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1,128 409,178 
1924 $19,108 —11,650 30,446 22,727 14,299 19,571 8,764 2,346 3,124 2,688 —807 8,178 944 1,870 416,208 
1925 385,596 4,061 $2,956 83,937 19,6838 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,757 2,930 875 8,149 1,155 1,558 520,274 
i 1926 399,981 84,865 34,240 22,775 20,229 18,125 9,809 6,529 9,021 2,498 2,670 4,046 1,299 1,870 617,957 
1927 403,472 60,249 $4,271 38,892 26,405 20,621 11,381 12,018 9,490 6,482 636 4,224 2,055 2,672 632,808 
4 1928 407,672 4,846 86,498 $7,855 $0,447 26,621 12,488 15,134 8,430 7,958 2,248 4,418 8,178 3,138 699,771 
8 1929 528,608 122,675 55,093 49,275 85,453 $4,284 17,169 11,774 15,886 9,445 8,022 6,440 864 4,650 894,015 
’ 1929: 
3 June $8,821 4,787 6,814 8,948 8,075 1,593 1,624 695 2,216 672 687 507 24 620 65,882 
' July 41,114 4,993 4,839 8,559 8,205 2,388 2,023 1,056 2,918 1,039 258 519 80 465 68,401 
Aug. 35,397 14,594 4,645 4,082 2,879 3,663 908 1,234 724 902 254 429 25 319 70,068 
‘ Sept. $2,912 17,010 3,889 4,691 1,908 8,511 1,224 1,285 853 672 253 361 91 417 68,458 
. Oct. 86,040 16,111 4,489 8,355 1,821 8,902 1,888 1,078 1,125 1,147 278 710 91 201 72,181 
9 Nov. 41,097 13,141 8,082 3,776 2,709 8,221 1,276 1,226 1,453 361 258 595 62 313 72,5664 
4 Dec. 40,588 12,434 4,274 2,921 2,114 2,251 1,198 1,200 726 741 52 677 90 443 69,709 
930: 
: Jan. 44,911 11,106 4,207 3,862 2,842 2,805 910 826 332 612 209 552 200° 677 73,948 
i Feb. 40,792 10,298 4,482 3,697 2,250 1,386 1,385 2,705 457 1,148 188 315 200° 239 69,583 
5 Mar. 42,216 12,346 4,354 4,289 3,776 2,668 1,083 1,153 975 678 858 $22 200° 268 74,676 
Apr. 43,036 13,058 5,006 4,488 2,303 2,769 2,067 929 678 1,431 158 461 200° 255 76,790 
May 40,012 9,861 5,233 4,379 2,593 2,699 1,279 1,645 64 1,250 230 274 200° 282 65,626 
June 87,374 9,645 4,458 3,794 2,579 2,677 1,878 1,574 67 691 343 507 200° 282 65,62¢ 
July $2,785 7,650 3,311 3,449 8,347 1,206 587 567 84 939 172 756 200° 342 55,395 
Aug. 34,513 8,369 3,953 8,515 2,108 2,170 886 149 265 888 7 747 200° 450 58,25¢ 
Sept 34,373 16,015 5,285 4,089 1,578 2,606 1,279 1,373 414 824 221 817 200° 411 69,488 
Oct 44,385 9,095 7,403 3,747 1,942 3,951 2,460 2,782 609 769 439 1,182 200* 351 79,266 
Nov. 28,437 250 13,662 3,074 2,128 4,003 2,510 2,140 464 596 364 1,180 200* 343 58,851 
Dec 35,202 12,249 7,149 3,105 1,347 4,104 2,815 544 950 814 205 647 200* 673 70,004 
1931: 
Jan. 34,892 9,730 5,954 3,847 1,709 2,861 1,036 1,775 601 986 348 464 240 635 65,015 
Feb. $2,575 12,226 4,510 3,374 1,927 3,264 1,393 1,022 495 785 157 475 201 366 62,770 
Mer 37,988 12,335 4,386 3,545 8,012 2,323 418 2,372 435 862 346 400 392 507 69,321 
Apr. 13,036 9,440 4,346 3,054 2,070 3,478 528 1,450 457 515 333 495 208 324 69,734 
May 33,343 7,212 2,880 3,231 2,748 3,755 1,023 1,034 884 1,153 86 495 180 711 58,785 
June 44,190 5,636 4,032 2,112 207 
a—Including gutta percha. b—Including balata. c—Re-exports not de- been reduced 12 per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta percha anc 


ducted in monthly statistics. d—Including some scrap and reclaimed rub- to reduce to basis of net weight. ‘United States imports of guayule are ip 
ber. e—Official statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. f—Including cluded in this compilation. *Figure is provisional; final figure will be shows 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland. g—United Kingdom and French immediately it becomes available. 

exports to Spain except in years prior to 1925. h—French imports have 














4) 
° ae as ae a 
Domestic Production of Miscellaneous 
a. 
Rubber Goods 
Rubber Proofed Mechanical Goods 
Fabrics Rubber Heels Rubber Soles Shipments 
Yards Pairs Pairs Dollars 
1924 25,020,001 186,279,000 (*) $48,615,000 
1925 23,988,000 206,970,000 16,211,620(?) 64,877,000 
1926 29,328,000 183,312,000 12,253,000 76,789,000 
1927 $7,872,000 201,014,000 27,160,000 68,625,000 
1928 41,179,000 235,170,000 37,645,000 69,114,000 
1929 50,731,000 232,126,000 34,499,000 74,770,000 
1930 42 681.0 178,059,000 29,514,000 58,465,000 
1980: 
May 3,597,000 15,603,000 1,939,000 6,168,000 
June 3,379,000 15,795,000 2,734,000 5,318,000 
July 2.940.000 15,117,000 2,663,000 4,910,000 
August 3,458,000 13,735,000 1,473,000 4,552,000 
September 5,046,000 14,322,000 2,193,000 4,083,000 
October 5,209,000 16,460,000 3,056,000 4,186,000 
November 2,822,000 11,083,000 1,426,000 3,400,000 
December 1,909,00 13,101,000 3,021,000 3,338,000 
1931 
January , 206,00 12,973,000 2,481,000 3,599,000 
February 184,000 13,156,000 2,724,000 3,711,000 
March 69.001 14.661.000 2,292,000 4.412.000 
April 3,381,000 15,408,000 2,692,000 4,617,000 
(‘) Not available; (*) Last 9 months only. 


Source: “Survey of Current of Business of the Department of Commerce. 








United States Imports of Guayule, 
Balata, Jelutong, Liquid Latex 


(All quantities in Long Tons) 











Guayule Balata Jelutong Liquid Latex (*) 

Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 
1919 1,430 760,690 727 937,088 8,332 2,213,964 —_—- — 
1920 768 345,985 1,064 1,260,048 6,672 2,068,501 — —_ 
1921 58 26,945 814 1,077,859 1,745 361,898 -—— — 
1922 127 67,040 812 978,765 2,335 403,812 —— —- 
1923 1,166 642,227 700 898,524 4,565 853,308 —— — 
1924 1,356 536,392 464 568,456 6,165 1,237,100 2,157 864,059 
1925 8,781 1,808,448 617 574,750 6,749 1,642,581 38,868 3,537,810 
1926 4,305 2,562,096 354 $27,218 7,268 8,127,757 3,388 4,680,386 
1927 6,018 2,674,957 582 447,246 7,785 2,448,657 1,116 876,077 
1928 8,075 1,755,686 731 430,855 7,552 2,540,059 4,167 2,185,579 
1929 1,231 545,176 728 566,964 8,208 2,458,136 38,728 1,787,997 
1980 1,096 347,388 601 422,684 6,907 1,403,244 4,449 1,506,804 
1980: 
July 93 26,000 24 17,468 45 102,325 242 78,688 
Aug. 60 14,000 11 5,600 766 168,511 944 258,127 
Sept. 100 28,000 45 39,512 486 86,664 402 127,761 
Oct. 64 18,527 86 30,702 490 113,638 306 99,637 
Nov. 73 61,650 389 84,219 332 65,265 
Dec 90 66,198 429 116,644 70 20,481 
19381 
Jan 46 31,870 355 58,897 291 70,708 
Feb 17 13,801 511 114,100 869 89,470 
Mar. 66 23,568 625 127,803 395 
Apr 219 69,284 676 140,309 372 
May 120 44,025 205 36.086 318 
June P45 9.786 681 123,616 706 129,49¢ 

('‘) Latex import figures not available before 1924. 


Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


Consumption Consumption 
Produc- to Produc- % to 
Pear tion Tons Crude Stocks* Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* 
1921 86.726 41,851 24.1 1926 180,582 164,500 45.9 23,218 
1922 67,8384 64,458 19.3 1927 189,144 178,471 47.6 24,980 
1928 74,766 69,534 22.7 1928 208,516 228,000 50.4 24,785 
19%4 80,079 76,072 22.4 1929 218,954 226,588 48.4 27,464 
1925 182.930 137,105 35.6 18,203 1930 146.808 155.673 39.6 24,008 
1929: 
Jan 18,685 21,068 49.1 24,394 July 18,387 20,286 48.7 19,679 
Feb 18,094 19.829 47.7 238,805 Aug. 19,787 18,230 47.6 22,309 
Mar 19.984 20.867 46.7 22,076 Sept 18,660 17,071 49.2 24,984 
Apr. 19,899 22,485 47.8 20,680 Oct. 18,865 18,744 68.8 26,117 
May 20,885 28,176 47.1 19,479 Nov. 14,363 15,330 55.4 26,080 
June 18,416 18,141 42.0 17,980 Dec. 13,429 11,531 49.0 27,464 
1980: 
Jan. 156,010 17,454 47.6 24,241 July 12,322 12,384 42.3 23,8738 
Feb. 16.846 14,559 44.5 24,248 Aug. 12,047 10,985 385.9 22,980 
Mar. 17,400 15,241 42.2 24,416 Sept. 11,433 10,480 41.4 21,996 
Apr. 17,828 16,904 42.0 24,587 Oct. 12,349 10,724 39.8 21,145 
May 17,812 17,052 42.7 238,866 Nov. 10,763 8,816 387.5 24,007 
June 15,714 14,0638 40.8 24,449 Dec 10,073 8.449 39.3 24,008 
1931 
Tan. 10,349 10,728 87.6 22,429 July 
Feb 10,871 10,800 37.5 18,878 Aug 
Mar 12,988 12.524 38.8 18,375 Sept. 
Apr 18,267 11,745 35.0 18,356 Oct 
May 18,478 18,103 34.6 18,088 Nov. 
June 14.066 13,045 84.4 18,505 Dec 
*Stocks on hand at the end of month or year. Exports of reclaimed 


rubber, not shown in this table, amounted to 8,540 tons in 1927, 9,577 tons 


f& 1928, and 12,369 tons in 1929. 
(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures raised to 100%) 
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Some PROPERTIES Carson Brack I—Adsorption By W. B. Wiega: 
and J. W. Snyder Published by the Binney & Smith Company, 41 Ez: 
42nd Street, New York City 1931 10 pp For free distribution 


Carbon black adsorption, according to the authors, is much mo: 
marked in the alkaline than in the range. While heat-act 
carbon blacks marked increase in diphenylguanidi: 
adsorption, heat-deactivated carbon blacks 
alkaline and slightly increased acid adsorption. In litharge con 
added fatty acid, high-adsorption black 
spoil the cure by removing the fatty acid present in the rubbet: 
Heat-deactivated carbon black leaves the cure relatively unaffecte: 
For entirely unaccelerated rubber mixings heat-deactivated (lov 
adsorption) carbon black exhibits striking improvement in physic: 
The adsorptive properties of carbon blacks have bee 


acid 
vated show 


show greatly reduce 


carbon 


pounds without 


properties 
turned to advantage in the fields of rubber insulation and insulatin 


oils. 

Sixtm Report on Native Rupser CuLtivation Published by the Divisior 
of Agricultural Economics of the Department f Agriculture, Industr 
and Commerce, Buitenzorg, Java 1931 12 pp 


The falling off in native rubber production in the Dutch East 
Indies last year is shown in detail in this report, which covers th« 
period from September, 1930, to March 18, 1931. <A brief supple 
ment to the report, written as of April 4, 1931, points out that the 
new price fall of rubber will probably result in a new decrease ir 
the export of native rubber, particularly because every price fall is 
in percentage far heavier for the native rubber than for the standard 
product. “The question arises,” the report concludes, “whether at 
this low price level the estates will also contribute to a recovering of 
the market by a considerable reduction of their total production.” 


Published by the 


AssuRING PropuctTIon with Preciston 1n Rott GRINDING 
Ansonia, Conn 


Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc., 230 Maple Street 

1931 24 pp For free distribution 

The necessity for close accuracy and fine finish in rolls used for 
the manufacture of various products such as rubber, paper and 
metal, is explained in this booklet. The features of 
Farrel roll grinders responsible for the accuracy and high output 
of finished rolls are described and illustrated in detail. It has been 
the purpose of the designers of this equipment to transfer skill to 
maximum 


mechanical 


the machine so far as possible and, therefore, to give 


production with maximum precision almost entirely independent of 


variations in the skill of human operators, 


Heaps ann Heap Fixtures Published by John Royle & Sons, Straight and 
Essex Streets, Paterson, N J 1931 8 pp For free distribution 


The construction of tubing machine heads having an eight-bolt 


flange is described and illustrated in this bulletin According to the 


manufacturer, these heads and head fixtures are adapted to the 

practical needs of daily use 

Gas Frrep Warm Arr Forcep CrrcvuLatio: HEATER P lished by the Reznor 
Manufacturing Company, Mercer, Pa 1931. 8 pp. For free distribu- 


tion 

demands of 
and 
and 


This type of heater has been developed to meet th« 
and architects in heating factories, shops, 
The booklet describes its 
control, operation and performance, assem- 


garages 


design 


engineers 


similar large open spaces 


construction, automat 
bly, installation and flexibility of application. 
Published bv tl 


Soviet Unton American- 


Economic HANDBOOK OF THE ed 1 
Russian Chamber of Commerce, 261 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 1931. 
158 pp $1.00. ; 


It is the aim of the publishers of this handbook to give in con- 
cise form some of the more important and significant data in regard 
to the national economy of the Union of Soviet Republics. Chapters 
are devoted to agriculture, transportation, finance and electrification, 
and the leading industries are taken up individually. The area and 
population of Russia, its government, foreign relations and trade 
are also described, together with an country’s 
economic development, its state planning system and the Five-Year 


analysis of the 


Statistics of output of rubber shoes are mentioned, as are 
into the automobile tire field. 


Plan. 
details of its entry 











